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Week Ending Friday, May 14, 1999 


Remarks to the Community at 
Spangdahlem Air Base, Germany 
May 5, 1999 

Thank you very much. Secretary Cohen 
thank you for your remarks and your remark- 
able leadership. We're glad that you and 
Janet are here with us today and there for 
the men and women of America’s military 
services every day. 

Secretary Albright, thank you for being 
able to redeem the lessons ot your life story 
by standing up for the freedom of the peopl 
in the Balkans 

To the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff Hugh Shelton—I was looking at Cen 
eral Shelton standing up here—you know 
he’s about a head taller than I am. And | 
thought to myself he not only 1S good: he 
looks good. He looks like the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. But what I want 
you to know is, however good he looks, he’s 
better than that in the job that he does 

I thank General Clark for his leadership 
Ambassador Kornblum, National Security 
Adviser Sandy Berger. Our USAID Directo 
Brian Atwood, is doing so much for the hu- 
manitarian relief. Brigadier Scott Van Cleef 
thank you. Chief Master Sergeant Daniel 
Keane, thank you for making all of us feel 
so welcome here today. 

I'd like to thank the distinguished German 
public officials and citizens who are here 
And Id like to thank the Spangdahlem oom 
pah band and the gospel choir. Thank vou 
I thank all the men and women of Team Eifel 


] 


and all your family members who are here 


I am delighted to see so many children her 
today. And I hope this will be a day they 
will long remember. 

The 52d Air Expedition Wing is crucial to 
our mission in Europe There are so many 
to thank: the 
thers, your guests here, the crews of the Fl 
ing Knights, all the hundreds of base oper 
ations and support personnel here, working 


tingers and Hawks, the Pan 


day after day and now night after night. We 
ask so much of you, and you never let us 
down. 

Ever since the end of the cold war, this 
base has been busy with the challenges of 
a new era, training new allies, planning new 
need like the 
earthquake victims in Turkey whom the 52d 


missions, helping people in 


Civil Engineer Squadron assisted last sum- 
mer. A few years ago, you helped to end the 
cruel war in Bosnia. And I’m sorry you have 
to do it all over again, but I’m proud of the 
| 


10% 


» you're doing today in Kosovo. 
Earlier this year, some of you in the 22d 
Fighter Squadron flew support for Operation 
Northern Watch this 


Kosovo began, we have been depending on 


Since conflict in 


you more than ever. It’s meant more hard- 
ship and more hard work for you. Many of 
your loved ones are 
Italy, 
fighters and 
Holliman Air Force 
And they’re a long 


right now flying out of 
F-117 stealth 
here 
New 


way from their families 


] | 
and of course, these 


their crew are from 


Base in Mexico. 

Night after night—to Serbia, punching 
through enemy defenses; putting ordinance 
debrief, 


ind then do it all over again: That takes cour- 


on target; returning home to rest, 


ie and skill and a lot of support that we 
must never take for granted—refueling in 
midair; evading antiaircraft fire; pinpointing 
targets: seeking, often at great personal risk 
to avoid civilian casualties; coordinating with 
crews from other nations; rescuing a downed 
pilot, as one of your squadrons did just a few 
days ago; and for the base personnel and the 
loved ones, always the anxious waiting for the 
aircraft to return 

One thing | have tried to make sure the 
American people understand in the years 
that I have been President is that your jobs 
have inherent dangers, even when not di- 
rectly engaged in conflict. As many of you 
now know, just yesterday we lost two brave 


Americans in a helicopter training accident 


§33 
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in Albania 
families and pray for them 
than 
fellow 


And today we grieve with their 


I came here more anything else to 


say on behalf of your Americans: We 
thank you for your service and your sacrifice. 
Though you're far from our shores, you are 


close to our hearts eve ry day. 


I also would like to thank the people of 


our allies in this cause 
and who do so very much to make all of you 
feel at home 


I just came 


Germany, who are 
here in this wonderful country. 
from an operations briefing 
a tour of the airer: raft you fly from this 
I want to talk just a little bit about why 
you're flying. And I want all of you, particu- 
larly who children who think 
about the world they will live in the 21st cen- 
tury, to think about why you re flying 


and 
base 


have here, 


Our mission in Kosovo has nothing to do 
with trving to acquire territory or dominate 
others. It is about something far more impor- 
tant, creating the kind of world where an in- 
nocent people are not singled out for repres- 
sion, for expulsion, for destruction just be- 
cause of their religious and ethnic heritage. 


You look around today at the people we 


have in uniform here. We have people from 
all different racial and ethnic backgrounds. 
We have people from all different religious 
he -ritages. 


And I think America’s military is 
stronger because we try to get eve srybody’ s 
talents and put eve rybody’ s talents to the best 
possible use—not weaker. And I can tell you 
that country 

across all the 


for sure our is stronger when 
lines that divide us 


that 


we reac h 
and celebrate our differences but say 
what unites us is more important. 

All the differences that exist among people 
in the world, especially differences of reli- 
make life 
enlightening when they are limited by an un- 
But 
throw away that understé anding 
humanity and make dif- 
ferences the only thing that matter and make 
them so important they justify literally dehu- 
manizing other people so that their lives, 
their children, their property, their history, 
their culture, even their faith in God do not 
matter, that makes life unbearable, and it 
makes civilization impossible. 


gion, more interesting and more 
derstanding of our common humanity. 
when people 


of our common 
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And that is what we are fighting against 
in Kosovo, the same thing we fought to stop 
in Bosnia. And if we want Europe to be undi- 
vided and democratic and at peace for the 
first time history, and if we don’t want 
your successors to have to come to this con- 
tinent and fight another bitter war, then we 
must stand in Kosovo for the elemental prin- 
ciple of the common humanity of ever 
breathing, living person in this continent. 

The Alliance in which we are privileged 
to serve, NATO, is comprised of 19 democ- 
racies with 780 million people, tied together 
by a respect for human rights and the rich- 
ness of all people, tied together in a convic- 
tion that we will build a Europe that is for 
the first time in history undivided, peaceful, 
and free. Kosovo is an affront to everything 
we stand for. 

Two months ago there were 1.8 million 
ethnic Albanians living there; now nearly 1.5 
million have been forced from their homes, 
their villages burned, their men often sepa- 
rated from their families and killed, some of 
them bundled and set on fire, the records 
of their family history and property de- 
stroyed. 

The number of people dislodged there in 
2 months is equivalent to the entire popu- 
lation of the State of Nebraska—kicked out 
of house and home without warning at gun- 
point. It is—and those of you who were in- 
volved in Bosnia will remember this very 
well—it is the culmination of a deliberate, 

calculated, 10-year campaign by Mr. 
Milosevic to exploit the religious and ethnic 
differences in the former Yugoslavia, to pre- 
serve and enhance his dictatorial power. 

His so-called ethnic cleansing has included 
concentration camps, murder, rape, the de- 
struction of priceless religious, cultural, and 
historical sites, books, and records. This is 
wrong. It is evil. NATO, after the cold war, 
said that we would stand for the freedom and 
unity of Europe. This is occurring in the 
heart of Europe on NATO's doorstep. We 
must repudiate it. We must reverse it. And 
we intend to do that. 

Now, when Mr. Milosevic started this 
campaign against unarmed people in Kosovo, 
with 40,000 troops and nearly 300 tanks, he 
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, 
was too dl- 


Alliance 
vided, our people too impatient, our democ- 


may have thought our 


racies too weak to stand against single-mind- 


ed despotism. Every day, you prove him 


I 
wrong. 

NATO is now more united. Our objectives 
clear and firm; 
them. 


are Secretary Cohen said 


I want to say them one more time 
This is not complicated. The Kosovars must 
be able and with self-gov- 
ernment. The Serbian troops must be with- 
drawn, and instead there must be an inter- 
—— force with NATO at but, 
fully, with many other nations partici- 
sli to keep the peace and protect all the 
people of Kosovo, Albanians and Serbs alike 
We have no quarrel with the Serb people. 
I say that again. We do not want to be guilty 
of the 
against. 
people 


Americans. 


to go home, safe 


its core 
hoy ref 


sin we standing and speaking 
We no quarrel with the Serb 
America has great Serbian- 
They were our allies in war. Our 
quarrel is with ethnic cle: insing and system- 
atic killing and uprooting and the bigotry and 
death That 
seek 


are 
have 


many 


religious hatred. 
against and what we 


brought on by 
is what we stand 
to reverse 

But for that to happen and for those peo- 
ple to go home and have self-government, 
there has to be an international security force 
with NATO at its core that will protect every- 
body there. We will continue to pursue this 
campaign in which we 
will intensify it 


are now engaged. We 


in an until 
these objectives are met. 
You know, the gentle 
the Eifel region and the 
peaceful today, 
to 50 years of 
which you ar 
But we 
now 


unrelenting way 


hills of this region 
Mosel Valley 
thanks in no small measure 
Alliance and commitment, of 
re the most recent manifestation 
mustn’t forget that here, 
are, there was a landscape of violence 
for thousands of years, from the time 
served as a Roman capital just south of here 
For two millennia, Europeans fought each 
other in the contested terrain 
base—two millennia. 
Now, 


tiful hills and you see 


are 


where Wwe 


around this 
when you drive across these beau- 
beautiful hills 
and you see these beautiful fields, war is un- 
thinkable here and in most of Europe be- 
cause of what your forebears did. 


these 


And you 
can now look forward to a day not lone from 
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now when, in the Balkans and throughout 
southeastern Europe, human rights are re- 
spected and the men and women of Spang 
are honored for doing your part to turn the 
dream of peace and human rights into an 
everyday reality. 

This base was built in the aftermath of the 
Second World War at the dawn of the cold 
war. Because of Allied vigilance, the war we 
then feared would occur never happened. 
Now, planes are actually flying into combat 
from this base for the very first time to pro- 
tect the future your forebears worked so hard 
to build. 

I know this is hard. 


I know too many of 
these 


pilots are flying long hours with too 
little rest. 1 know the stress and anxiety must 
be unbearable. But when you wonder what 
it is like, next time you’re in a meeting of 
American service personnel, look around at 
your differences, at your racial differences, 
the differences of background, the men and 
women together, the differences of religious 
faith, and thank God you live in a society 
that honors that, because we are united by 
things that are more important. And look at 
these little children here and think how ter- 
rible it would be for them to live in a world 
where a person could and 


gain, increase, 


keep political power by teaching young peo- 
ple | like them to kill other young pe ople be- 
cause of their religious faith or their ethnic 
background. 


That has no place in Europe or any other 
civilized society. And you have a chance to 
prove the dreams of the people that fought 
World War II and that held together during 
the long cold war to prove those dreams can 
be realized in Europe in your lifetime. And 
if you do, the people who wear the uniform 
of the United States military, 10 or 20 or 
30 years from now, will not be called upon 
to spill their blood in another war "a 
of some dictator’s mad schemes to dehuman- 
That is what you're fight- 
that is what you will be grateful 
that you did for your children and the chil- 
dren of this continent 


iZe 1 whole people. 


ing for, and 


Thank you so much, and God bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:36 p.m. in Hang- 
One. In he referred to Janet 
Langhart Cohen, wife of Secretary of Defense 
William S. Cohen; General Wesley K. Clark, USA, 


er his remarks, 
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Allic d 
Kornblum, U.S. Ambassador 
Gen. Scott Van Cleef, USAF 
Air Expe litionary Wing; Chief Master Sergeant 
Daniel M. Keane, USAF, 52d Fighter Wing; and 
Pre side nt Slobodan Milosevic Fede ral Republi 
of Yugoslavia Montenegro). The 
President also 1 to the Team Eifel Amateur 
Radio Society. This item was not received in time 
for publ A tape 
content 


John ¢ 
rmany; Brig 


Supreme Commander 


Europe 
to Ge 
oO 


Commander, 52d 


Serbia and 
reterre¢ 


ication in the 
wailable fox 


f these remarks 


appre ypriate issue 


was not verification of the 


Remarks Following Dinner With the 
Troops at Ramstein Air Base, 
Germany 

May 5, 1999 

The President. Thank you y much. 
General Jumper, General Wooley, ladies and 
let me first of all say that I know 
I speak for all the people in our group—the 
Secretary of Deft State, 
General Shelton, -in saying that 
we are delighted to be here and very proud 


very 
ge ntle men 
ense, Secretary of 


and others— 


ot vou 
I have at least three 


e been President. 


been to Ramstein 


times since I'v I was trying 


to think, it may be four. But I feel a special 


I flew from here 
when the 


for this base. 
1995, 


he re 


affinity 
Bosnia Ih 


into 
people who were 
stationed _ did so much to restore 
freedom and pea 


The re are 


briefly as I can. 


>to the people there 

a lot pr things I’d like to say, 
First of all, I'd like 

tell you I had a real good time tonight taking 

all the pictures and—{laughter|—I like hav- 

ing the opportunity to 


look our men and 


women in uniform in the eve 


and see where 
little 
views. I thank especially the people who had 
at the table 
[ got questions about the 


you're from and hear a about your 
over there to- 
Middle East 

Iraq and 
the long-term prospects in Kosovo and—— 

Audience member. Pay raises. 

The President. 
right. [Laughter] 
job. I want 
table—they because we 
talked a lot about how the Air Force and 
the Navy and this year probably the Army 
will be down on their recruitment goals and 


] . +} 

dinner with me 
night 
peace process and the situation 


and pay raises, that’s 
And they did a very good 
know, the 
did a good job, 


you to guys at the 


Vay >) 
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the reenlistment problems and how we face 
the converging pressures of a 
in the private 
strongest it has been maybe 


very very 


strong economy sector—the 
ever, certainly 
in a generation—and a very much increased 
operations tempo for people in the military, 
taking people away from their families more 
frequently and often for extended periods of 
time. And if that results in—those 8 things 
result in our not meeting our enlistment or 
reenlistment quotas, obviously, that only ag- 
gravates the up tempo problem further 

I think there 
partisan support in the Congress this year to 


1S strong, overwhelming bi- 


make some changes in pay, in retirement, in 
And 
those three things plus some other things 
we're I hope will help to keep 
service, and | hope 


enlistment and reenlistment bonuses 
going to do 
will 
help to get more young people coming in. 

The job market 


there, 


more of you in the 
is Very, strong out 
as all of you know. 
after you’ve 


very 
And 
been in the service for a while 
and you've gotten the invaluable training that 


particularly 


you get, I understand the temptations and 
the lures of taking those which 
wouldn’t require you to be away from home 


offers 


so much and so far 

But I can tell you this: The United States 
military, because of people like you, can do 
things for a troubled world that no one else 
can do. And I am profoundly grateful. You’re 
taking those supplies into the refugees in 
Macedonia and Albania—you 
talked to some of them. You must know what 
they have been through. And if you were in- 


must have 


volved in the operation in Bosnia or you 
talked to you must 
know what the *"y were put through and what 
it is that NATO is trying to stop in the heart 
of Europe. 


any body else who was, 


At the end of the cold war, the question 
was, do we need a NATO? And the 19 Allies 
decided that, yes, we did; that if we wanted 
free and united and at peace, 
we needed NATO and that would be our 
mission. And I wish there had been nothing 
for us to do—nothing for you to do. I wish 
none of you reservists or guards pe ca had 
called up or had to te 3 er. But it 
happened. And it is truly ironic that after all 
the wars in the 20th century, that here in 


Europe to be 


to be 
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still be 
gious and ethnic bigotry, being used to dehu- 
manize people to the point of justifying kill- 
ing them, burning them, looting their homes, 
running out, 


every 


Europe we would fighting over reli- 


them burning their villages, 


eradicating y last vestige of historical, 
cultural records, burning their houses of wor- 
ship. And that’s not the world I want your 
children to live in. 

And if 


form of 


your children are wearing the uni 
don’t want 


1 .4 
them to have to fight a war because w 


our Armed Services, 
e didn’t 
nip in the bud a cancer that can never sweep 
across Europe again 

So this is profoundly important. And the 
humanitarian aid you’re taking to those des- 
perate people is profoundly important. They 
are good pe ople. The 2 have their dignity. You 
are enabling them to keep what they can 
when most of them are running out of their 
country with nothing but the 
back. 

I just want you to know that back home 
people do know what you're going through; 
they do know what a sacrifice it is. We will 
do eve rything we it better. In 
there 
was overwhelming bipartisan support to re- 


clothes on their 


can to make 


the Congress this year, I do believe 


spond to the problems you face and the chal- 


lenges you face and the private market you 
face. 


But nothing can ever compensate 01 take 
the place of the profound sense of rorya 
to be d ; 


night knowing that you did something th: 


tion you must get when you go 


= 


was good and decent, not because your coun- 
try wanted to dominate another people or 
want our chil- 
dren and their children to live in 
world. 


Thank you, and ¢ 


control land but because we 


a decent 


20d bless you. 


NoTE: The President _ at 8:10 p.m. in Hang- 
er 3. In his remarks, he referred to Gen 

Jumper, USAF, U.S. Air Forces 
in Europe and Allied Air Forces Central Europe; 
Brig. Gen. Michael Wooley, USAF, Com 
mander, 86th Airlift Wing and Kaiserslautern 
Military Community 
in time 


John 
ee: 


This item was not received 


for publication in the appropriate issue 
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Remarks Following Discussions With 
Chancellor Gerhard Schroeder of 
Germany and an Exchange With 
Reporters in Bonn, Germany 

May 6, 1999 


Situation in Kosovo 


Chancellor Schroeder. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, we had a very intensive discussion 
together, the main emphasis, of course, hav- 
ing been on the crisis on Kosovo. We basi- 
cally agreed regarding all of the questions 
that were discussed, and when I say “we 
agreed,” I’m talking about the two of 
us but also about Germany and the United 
States of America. 

There is no reason whatsoever to go in and 
change our jointly adopte -d strategy. We very 
much welcome the initiative taken by the for- 
eign ministers today, the G-—S conference. 
We have noticed from looking at the results 
that some strong movement has happened 
there. We have also conjointly decided that 
it is very necessary to support the frontline 
states of the region and particular Macedonia 
and Albania, the two countries that at present 
are shouldering the vast burden regarding 
the refugee problem. i 

We much have to go in and make 
sure that the earmarked 250 million euro as 
support have to be channeled into those 
frontline and really get there. You 
might know that Germany has earmarked 60 
million German marks as support there. We 
have to make sure that those supports and 
that money speedily flows into the region. 

I personally had the opportunity of talking 
to the Prime Minister of Macedonia today, 
also agreed that we 
spur matters in this very way. 

The President of the United States of 
America has emphasized the fact that the 
United States will take on a large number 
of refugees. You know that we here in Ger- 
many have already taken on quite a few, and 
that in taking these actions both 
America and Germany will set an example 
also for other European countries to follow 
up a id to take on refugees themselves. We 
hope that as a consequence that they will fol- 
low suit. 


then 


very 


states 


and we 


were trying to 


we hope 
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, : 1} , f 
itseli is continuing to think about tions would endorse a peace process li it 1s 
1 


1] 1] 1 , 
y could potentially take on even a peace process that will work Meaning that 
tl 


gain another 10,000 refugees back with security and autonomy, and the 


+ yr 


you hear the most recent news the refugees would have to be able to come 


nto Macedonia ve again and Serb forces would have to be withdrawn, and 

And if you then bear in mind there must be a multinational security force 
borde1 might | there that NATO is a core part of 

tO : Now, the U.N. did so in Bosnia. We 

there as inder the umbrella of the 

ave also discussed the possibilitic Ss ol NATO was the 


nd consideration is needed here 


re; Russia was there 
y it 1EYT ry) th 11 11 inn + "a } 1 P 
1¢ Intlue “a on the om ee v8 was there. It vorke d And it will work ag 
+ +} | >t aris wl re t ucht } 1 , 
pay ae mere ms ~— and, obviously, v uld be much better 
ibout potential suspension , . 
t : i With regard to the Chinese. of course, the 

ine states in- : : 
Chancellor is going to ¢ hina in a couple ot 

we cCon- } 11 1 1 1 ’ 

days, and he wv have fresh news when he 
ast a sus- 


Albania 


L- +} + 
th nk that 


comes back. But I believe if the Ri ins 
support this, the Chinese will support this 
And I think they believe that this is some- 


thing the U.N. should do 


~ 


} 1 
le pe nden 


N ,TO " stcee a Q. Mr. Pre sident, what’s the significance 


far. But one of the agreement or statement that Russia- 


: . : Z , J Pere | Mee 9 
phasized was the 1 it siv- inaudibl initially today: 


re comprehensive economic and po- President Clinton. | think the Chancellor 


ical perspective for the Balkans , might want to comment on that as well. The 
President Clinton. It I co ild 1] a signiticanc e 1s that as tar as I know, this iS 
brieflv—Chancellor Schroeds ’ ithfulls the first time that the Russians have pi 
1 tl discussed ithe said they would pport an international se- 

| curity as well a civilian force in Kosovo 


This is a significa tep forward, and I was 
h I appreciate the leadership of the _ personally very pleased | 
} . 1! ] e . 
ncelior and the 


; Balkan Peace Process 
pressure on Macedonia an ' 
"a. ’ — Q. Mr. President, what is your personal 
the economic needs ot dportn ic- - i 
1} ! = : impression? Do you think there is a message 
Albania, and in lookin; he t : a — 
. . the ,erm opie th; 
eve lopment of the Balk he Ge ie peop! that 
a 4 ] 
Europe, which Sa period of blood, sw it, and 
1 tears that you have to look forward to or to 
look at in the near future, or do vou think 
ose scores bo h th *T- that there 1S a re peace process unde rwayr 


ellor and as the present leader President Clinton. | think there is a real 


, , 
ig to avoid future incider 


| think he has done an outstanding peace process underway, but it has no chance 
1m personally very grateful for of reaching a satisfactory conclusion unless 
i 1! ] 


we maintain Allied unity and firmness. I 

Cooperation of Russia and China don’t think the process is long, but I don’t 
Q. Mr. President, how important is it in _ think we can afford to be discouraged or be 
your view to get the U.N. behind the 


yrin- impatient. We need to stay with the strategy 
Kosovo, and what do you intend we have and continue to aggressively support 


T 
} 
i 


t not only Russia but also China our air campaign and to aggressively support 
any diplomatic initiative that will secure the 
I believe it conditions necessary for a lasting peace in 


ery, very he Ipful if the United Na Kosovo 
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Group of Eight Statement on Kosovo 


Q. Mr President, and Chancellor, do you 
think that the agreement, the statement that 
was issued today by the G-S and Russia, wil 
do anything to hasten the end to the conflict? 

Chancellor Schroeder. | can only repeat 
and emphasize what the President of the 
United States of America has just said. I con- 
sider it as truly substantial progress which 
has been made there. There has been open 
talk about the presence and the necessity for 
the presence of international troops there, 
and I think things will continue along that 
way. 


I would also very much like to emphasize 


the fact that I agree that there is no reason 
whatsoever to now think about a change in 
the NATO strategy now that the strategy 
does seem to work, and I’m talking about 
military as well as political initiatives under 
taken therein. 

President Clinton. Let me just say very 
briefly, I agree with what the Chancellor has 
said. I do believe it’s an advance because you 
have to see the G—S resolution here, th: 

the Mr 


Chernomyrdin’s efforts. I mean, here is a 


statement, in context of 
man that served as Premier of Russia twice 
very highly regarded, I think, by all of us who 
have ever dealt with him on all sides of this 
issue. And this statement, plus his ongoing 
effort, I think you have to read this as a move 
forward and increasing the likelihood that 
there will ultimately be a resolution of this 
that will actually work. 
Thank you. 


Note: Chanceller Schroeder spoke at 5:45 p.m 
in the Office of the Chancellor at the Chancellery 
In his remarks, he referred to Prime Minister 


Ljubco Georgievski of Macedonia 


In President 
Clinton’s remarks, he referred to Special Envoy 
and former Prime Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin 
of Russia. The President also referred to the Euro 
EU 


verification of the content of these remarks 


pean Union A tape was not available for 
This 


item was not received in time for publicatic n in 
the appropriate issue 
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Thank you very much, Ken. I want to 
thank you for so many things, but particularly 
today for the work you have done on this. 
And I thank Joe Andrew for being willing 
to leave Indiana, a State no one thought 
could become a Democratic State, that just 
elected a Democratic Governor and 
elected Senator Evan Bayh overwhelmingly, 
thanks in no small measure to his leadership 
there. And I look forward to many years of 
his leadership for the DNC. 

I'd like to thank Molly Beth Malcolm for 
being here and Steve Zimmerman for pro- 
viding us this modest little room to have 
lunch in. [Laughter] Someone told me that 
Napoleon was once in this room, but not in 
Texas—[laughter|—and Frederick the 
Great, and all kinds of other people. I don’t 
know if any of them were Democrats, but 
we are. We may have tripled the number of 
Democrats who have ever been in this room 
in the last 300 years, just today at lunch. 
Laughter] But I am delighted 
and I thank all of you for coming. 

I want to talk a little today—I know several 
of you said that I looked tired, and I don’t 
know whether it’s just because I’m not young 


new 


to be here, 


anymore or because I just got back from 2 
days meeting with our troops and with refu- 
gees from Kosovo in Germany. But this is 
a rather unusual moment for our country, I 
think, because things are in some ways the 
best of times. We just saw today, again last 
month unemployment rate was 4.3 percent. 
We had another 234,000 jobs; we’re up to 
18,400,000 now in the life of this administra- 
tion. The welfare rolls have been cut nearly 
in half. We’ve got a 30-year low in the crime 
rate. The teen pregnancy rate is going down. 
Basically, the social indicators are good. 
Many of the indicators relating to drug use 
are moving in the right direction. 

And I want to say a special word of thanks, 
by the way—I think he—no, he didn’t 
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leave—to Mayor Brown, who in his previous 


incarnation was a member of our Cabinet 
and led our Nation’s efforts to keep our chil- 
dren away from drugs. And I was elated 
whe n he Vas elec ted mayor and I hope you'll 
keep him here for a good long time because 
I think he'll do a great job for you. And thank 
you, Mayor for being here today. 

Anyway, you know, we have to feel good 


about these things. And I do, and I feel grate- 


ful. But all of us are sobered and saddened 


And I 


would like to mention— although they seem 


by three events of the recent days 


entirely disparate —one is the terrible torna- 
does that have claimed record numbers of 
lives in Oklahoma and Kansas and related 
storms here in Texas and over in Tennessee; 
the second, obviously, is the heartbreaking 
tragedy in Littleton, Colorado—I know we 
were all glad to see the children go back to 
school this week; and the third is the conflict 
in Kosovo. And I would like to try, if I could, 
today—it’s exactly 


not your typical party- 


stump speec h ata fundraising Sicndliaeiatias 
just ask you to think with me about how 
we're—what lessons we should learn from 
those three events and how it relates to what 
we re trying to do in our administration and 
with our party 

And I'd like to go back just for a moment 
to 1992 and late 1991, when I made the deci- 
sion to seek the Presidency. I was in my fifth 
term as Governor. I was having a wonderful 
time. Our daughter was doing well in school 
and with her friends. And Hillary and I were 
having more fun with our friends because | 
was about to get the hang of being Governor, 
having done it for 10 or 11 years. And I really 
didn’t want to do what I did in 1992—plus, 
it seemed like a fool’s errand; President Bush 
was at, like, 75 percent approval in the polls 
when I made the decision to run. And I knew 
I was a relatively young person, and I could 
wait, and that was my kind of personal incli- 
nation 

But I was profoundly disturbed by two 
things: first, by the objective conditions in 
the United States. There were—unemploy- 
ment was high; inequality was increasing; 
wages hadn’t increased in real terms in 20 
years; and all the social indicators were going 
in the wrong direction. 
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But the second thing that bothered me was 
that the debate in Washington seemed so di- 
vorced from the world, on the street in Ar- 
I lived and from the larger 
United 


States, that it seemed to me that the parties 


kansas W he re 


world beyond the borders of the 
were caught in a gridlock, labeling each other 
and fighting over turf in Washington that did 
not deal with what I thought were the two 
great challenges of our age: One was pre- 
paring for the 21st century by trying to take 
advantage of all the economic changes and 
the technology and globalization that was 
going on in a Way that enabled people to 
build stronger families and stronger commu- 
nities and left no one behind; and the second 
was, to find a way to deal with the dizzying 
array of differences in our own society in a 
way that respected those differences but 
pulled us closer together. And I didn’t see 
much coming out that would do that 

And it seemed to me that there was a way 
that you could actually strengthen the econ- 


omy, for example, and improve the environ- 


ment. There was a way to reward entre- 
preneurs and still reach out to people who 
were being left behind and let them go along 
for the ride in this new economy. There 


and 


reduce the deficit 
still increase investment and education and 


health care. There should be a way to help 


should be a Way to 


people succeed at home as parents and suc- 
ceed at work. There should be that 


. ] 1 
individual, as we always 


a way 
we could glorify the 
have in America, and recognize that fun- 
damentally we'll all do better if we’re 


community 


one 


And that’s basically what the campaign in 
92 was all about, and those words that I said, 
that I wanted a society that had opportunity 
for all and responsibility from all and a com- 
munity of all Americans. And that’s why I’m 
here today. You know, I’m not running for 
office, and some of the people out on the 
street are apparently elated about it. [Laugh- 
ter] But that’s the American way. I’m not 
running for office. I’m here because, while 
I am grateful for the role I have been able 
to play as President, in the 18 million new 
jobs and the lowest unemployment rate in 
29 years and having 90 percent of our kids 
immunized against serious diseases for the 
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first time in history, opening the doors of col- 
lege to all Americans with the tax credits and 
the improved student loan program and the 
scholarship programs, and all the other things 
air the 
more land to be pro- 
tected than any administration in history, 
cept those of the two Roosevelts—I 

grateful for all of that. 

But this is not a matter of personality. We 
had ideas that we turned into policies. We 
changed the of Government. We have 
a smaller Government. There are fewer peo- 
ple working for the Federal Government 
than any time John Kennedy 
was President. And yet, it’s more active. We 
what to do and 


0ls to solve their 


we've done—the is cleaner: water is 
cleaner: we've set aside 
eX- 


am 


role 


now in since 
focus less on telling people 
more on giving people the t 
own problems and creating the conditions in 
which Americans could thrive in the 
And the And the 
principles of opportunity and responsibility 
and community matter. And the Democratic 
Party, therefore 


world. 


ideas matter. values, the 


», matters. 

These ideas have benefited every people 
tate. They have 
licans and indepe ndents as 
have benefited Democrats 
of unifying the 


in every St benefited Repub- 


much as they 
They are capable 
country at a 9 > when so 
many continue to seek to divide it. And they 
also give us a clue about what we ie do 

We've still got big challenges out there 
It would be a big mistake for us not to dea 
with the challenges of Social Security anc 
saving Medicare and to do i that 
will enable us now to reduce _ debt of this 
country over the next 15 years to its lowest 
point since before World War II. Did you 
ever think you’d hear 
talk about doing that? 

It would be a great mistake 


7 
| 
1 


t in a way 


anybody stand up and 


to 
continue to push for education reform, to put 
more teachers in the classroom with modern 
facilities, to finish the job of hooking all our 
classrooms up to the Internet, to end the 
practice 
not to label the 
the after-school 


ior us not 


, nationwide, of social promotion, but 
kids failures, to give them 
and the 
school programs they need to have higher 
standards around the try. It would be 
a mistake for us not to continue to do this 
just because times are good here. It 
also be a mistake for us not to continue 


programs summer 
coun 


would 
to 
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try to give opportunity to people who still 
don’t have it. There are still places in Texas, 
with all the economy booming, that haven't 
felt this recovery. 

Just a few days from now the Vice Presi- 
dent is going down to south Texas to have 
our annual empowerment zone conference. 
And I’m very proud of the fact that one of 
the worked hard to do 
in the last 6 years is to leave no one behind, 


things that we have 
to give tax incentives and other investments 
to poor communities to try to induce people 
to start businesses there and put people to 
there. fact 
that one of the major initiatives before the 


work And I’m very proud of the 


-| » 
markets 
initiative, would give people loan guarantees 


’ 1 
Congress this year, my so-called new 


and tax credits to invest in the poor neighbor- 
of and rural 
areas—like they can get today to invest in 


hoods America and urban 
poor neighbors overseas. 

I think we ought to give people the same 
incentives to invest in Americans who don’t 
have jobs and opportunity that we give them 
I don’t want to take the 


folks to have 


to invest elsewhere 
I just 
the same chance. 

a lot to do. 
just because of our prosperity or 
re already talking about the 
to overlook the- 


others away. want our 


So there’s And it would be 
a mistake, 
because people 
next election, fact that we 
still have a lot of time between now and Janu- 
of 2001, to put a 
idle is a great mistake. 

The second thing I'd like to say is I think 
it is a mistake to forget about our continuing 


ary and great country in 


obligations in the face of the problems of the 
moment. But I think there are lessons in each 
three things that I mentioned that 
e’re all very much preoccupied about now. 
’ This 


maybe belongs more in a sermon on Sunday 


of these 
What is the lesson of the tornadoes? 
than a political speech, but the lesson is, no 


, a little humil- 
We are not in full con- 


matter how well America does 
ity is always in order 
trol. 


especially here in this part of the country. 


And we have to be sensitive about this, 


We have to do more to try to prepare our- 


selves for these storms, and we have to do 


more to try to minimize their impact when 
they occur. 
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The Governor of Oklahoma said a couple 
the tor- 


of days ago when I called him after 
-we were talking about how Okla- 


] 


nado that 
ast Texas and Arkansas are at the 


’ ’ 
noma and ¢ 


: ; 
beginning of basically the tornado belt in 


America You know, the 


growth we have, the more expansion Of our 


] ~ 
ind he said nore 


communities, the more construction we're 


going to have in these alleys where tornadoes 


often hit And we began to talk about that, 


about construction and safety and preven- 


tion 


: . , 
I say that to point out that there certain 


constants that we have to deal in our 


call on 


| ] 
society that call on us to be humble 


} , 
us to be prepare d and remember we're 


] 
control 


not 
in total 

Now, the second thing I'd like to say about 
Littleton is that the that 


matter how prosperous Wwe are economil- 


] here i , 
iesson here iS no 
for that commu- 
talked to school officials and local 


we 


ind this was terrible 

lve 
officials there have to understand that 
at work in our society that 
us to make 


our children from violence 


there are 
1] 


Call 


rorces 


on an extra etfort to protect 


I think it is important not to overly politi- 
this in the sense of linge rpointing I have 


and I will say again, I t 


CIZE 
, 1 


hink that 
W hose responsl- 


said before 
instead of everyone saying 
bility is that? Whose 


instead 


; * 
fault is this [ mean, 


of saying whose fault this is, we 
should say What can I do to take responsi- 
bility for it? What can I do to chang: it? What 
can I do to make it better? 

Like you, I don’t know ' 
what happened there than what I can read 


vorac iously I have 


any more about 
bout it. But I have read 
watched the television programs I have lis- 
tened to the townhall meetings and the other 
hat people up there h: 
And you may know that Hillary and the Vice 
President and Tipper and I are going to have 
a big meeting at the White House on the 
10th, next Monday. We're going to bring in 


interviews t we done 


people to talk about every aspect of this, in- 
cluding some people who have been very ac- 
tive in antiviolence initiatives around the 
country 

But I would just like to say—I ask you to 
think about Littleton in the following ways 
Number one, no society has any job more 
It 


important than raising its children well 
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is the number one job of every society. And 
raising our children well depends upon doing 
our jobs as parents but also recognizing, as 
Hillary said years ago, it does take a village, 
and we need to look at the village 


1:1] 
Ke NOW 


and See 
what the village is 

And the following things occur to me, and 
I don’t want to prejudge what we will do on 
Monday, but I think we need to recognize 
that without regard to family; income, the 
speed and pressure of modern life increases 
the chances that children will become 
lated and that vulnerable children, therefore, 


1iSsOo- 


will be more likely to drift into something 

that’s really bad for them. At any 
| 

ment in time there will always be children 


given mo- 


who are vulnerable to problems. 

But if you just think about the speed and 
pressure and sheer movement of modern life, 
the speed with which people move around 
and the hassles that are associated with that, 
and the speed with which images and news 
and information of all kinds—positive, nega- 
tive—is crammed into our lives, I think that 
a lot of what we have to deal with here is 
giving our children some breaks, some pro- 
tections, and our families some breaks and 
protections about that 

The second thing I think is important is 
that we need to honestly try to challenge the 
families of this country not to give up on 
communicating with our kids when they start 
to drift away from them naturally and miove 
into independence It’s still important to 
maintain some kind of knowledge of what’s 
going on in there 

The third thing I'd like to tell you is I think 
that there are things schools can do which 
will at least minimize youth violence, over 
and above zero tolerance for guns and other 
things. I visited a very impressive school in 
Virginia the other day, in Alexandria, that has 
They 


peer mediation group 


a phenomenally diverse student body. 
have a very active 
where the kids tr to solve each other's prob- 
lems. They have comprehensive counseling 
services. They have access to mental health 
services for kids who need it. 

And I think it’s very important—Tipper 
Gore is going to have the White House Con- 
ference on Mental Health in Washington in 
the next few days, and she had a very coura- 
geous article in USA Today, today. If you 
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haven't read it, I urge you to read it. I was 
really proud of her, talking about the whole 
issue and how it affected her life and her 
family’s. 1 think that’s very important. 

I'll tell you something else this school had; 
this school had a 1-800 hotline so that if the 
children suspected that some other students 
in school were maybe going to do something 
destructive or wrong, they could call the hot- 
line and have certainty that the lead would 
be followed up on but that they wouldn’t be 
outed as somebody who was talking about 
their classmates. 

So I think we have to continue to work 
with the schools, as the Secretary of Edu- 
cation and the Attorney General have done. 
I think that there are challenges for those 
who influence our culture, including the en- 
tertainment community. When we trivialize 
or brutalize relationships or trivialize vio- 
lence or, particularly in the intimacy of the 
Internet and the video games, run the risk 
that kids who are already isolated create a 
whole alternative reality that at the same 
time desensitizes them to violence, I think 
that’s a problem. 

And I also believe, finally, that there ought 
to be some more laws that will minimize the 
chances that the kinds of weapons those kids 
had will get into the hands of children who 
will do bad things with them. And I hope 
we can avoid yet another big fight in Wash- 
ington between the NRA and others. This 
should not be the culture war we have going 
on. It makes common sense, it seems to me, 
to reinstitute the waiting period of the Brady 
bill, along with the insta-check. It ought to 
apply to people that buy explosives as well 
as people who buy handguns. 

We ought to close the loopholes in the as- 
sault weapons ban law. We have an assault 
weapons ban, but it’s got a couple of loop- 
holes in it big enough to drive a truck 
through. We don’t need—if the law is a good 
law, then we ought to make it work. We 
ought to do background checks at gun shows. 
I’ve been to gun shows in rural America. I 
know a lot of people that run them think 
this is going to be a terrible headache. It’s 
not. The technology is there. We can fix it, 
so we can do it. 

But the main thing I want to say is, I do 
not believe there is any one answer here. | 
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believe there is a responsibility in the enter- 
tainment community. I think there’s a re- 
sponsibility in the Internet community. I 
think there’s a responsibility for the gun man- 
ufacturers and law enforcement. I think 
there is a responsibility in the schools. I think 
there is a responsibility with the parents. I 
think a lot of us have something to do. 

But what I would like you to think about 
here, instead of being despondent about the 
magnitude of the problem, is, first of all, look 
at the courage and character of the over- 
whelming majority of the people in Littleton 
that we have seen manifest in so many dif- 
ferent ways under such adversity. 

And secondly, look at the example that 
Americans are capable of solving their social 
problems by grassroots movements. That’s 
really why the teen pregnancy rate is drop- 
ping, because there’s a grassroots effort, a 
comprehensive effort that is sweeping the 
whole country. That’s why drunk driving 
went down—Mothers Against Drunk Driv- 
ing, Students Against Drunk Driving. 

So there is no magic bullet here, and the 
most important thing is having a magic atti- 
tude of not taking any solution off the table 
because it would require you to do some- 
thing, but not falling into the easy trap of 
pointing the finger at someone else. But the 
lesson here is that if we want to be a strong 
and great nation, we must continue to deal 
with the problems, and they're not all eco- 
nomic problems. And there is nothing more 
important than the quality of our children’s 
childhood. 

Now, let me close with Kosovo. There are 
some people who may not understand why 
we would be so concerned about what hap- 
pens in a small place a long way away, where 
hundreds and hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple have been uprooted, had their homes 
burned, the records of their very existence 
burned, their religious and cultural sites de- 
stroyed, sometimes people literally wrapped 
in bundles and burned alive, lots of children 
raped, solely because of their ethnic and reli- 
gious background. And it is a reprise of what 
happened just a few years ago in Bosnia. 

Why should we care about it? First all of, 
because it violates our most fundamental val- 
ues. And if we have the capacity to stop 
something like that, we ought to. 
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learned the 
hard way that people, when they behave that 
think that that behavior—if they get 
with it, they think it’s rewarded, and 
other people will follow their lead. And all 
over the world today at the end of the cold 


when communism 1s gone as a com- 


1 
Secondly, because have 
way, 


away 


war, 
peting ideology, if there is nothing positive 
to organize pe ople and pull them together, 
of the things that is most likely to 
apart are racial, 


gious differences, 


then one 
and reli- 
used to demonize other 
almost exclusively by people who 


, 
don’t really 


pull them ethnic, 


pe ople 


believe it as much as they are 


trying to mobilize people to get political 


ealth or both. 


fought two wars 


power Or 

Now, we in Europe in 
the century that’s about to end. We want Eu- 
to be united, to be free, to be demo- 

to be If they are, they'll be 
our friends. They'll be our partners. They'll 
be better trading partners. They'll also help 
us solve problems in other parts of the 
There are 


rope 


cratic at peace. 


> world. 
all kinds of practical reasons we 
should do this. There are all kinds of practical 
reasons 

if we 
’ are grateful that America 
has emerged from the cold war as the world’s 
only superpower, if we're going to be grateful 


But when you get right down to it, 
are going to say we 


for the omige fortune we -~ ive enjoyed in the 
last 6 vears » have to be willing to spend 
a Sink ill pe reents ige of our good fortune an id 
a significant percentage of our credibility to 


be good allies with our European friends who 


asked us to come and help, and do this. 


also believe in a world where religious 
bedeviled the Middle East 
Ireland and so many other 
speaks volumes that the United 
States and our European friends and Canada 


differences have 
and Northern 


places it 


are willing to stand up for people who are 
overwhelmingly of the Muslim faith, and say, 
they have rights, too; the y are people, too; 
they are children of God, too; and they de- 
serve the right to have their life 


to be safe 


, to go home, 
to have the 


And that’s 


autonomy that they 
deserve what we're fighting for 
In Kosovo 

If you think about—there’s one little baby 
here, or was here a few minutes ago—you 
hat the world this baby 


live in when she gets out of college 


imagine t is going to 


and goes 
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a world 
where, frankly, more and more people have 


into the world. Do you want it to be 


a lot of the economic prosperity we've en- 
joyed? I he because that means we'll do even 
better if we have more partners who are 
doing better, which is characterized by peo- 
ple knowing each other across national lines 
sharing economic opportunity, sharing edu- 
cational opportunity, working together in 
to deal with the continuing 
challenges of the world. Or do we want it 
to be a world where we feel like we’re under 
siege all the time because everywhere people 


common cause 


are falling victim to their most primitive im- 
pulses, that they're using modern technology 
and modern compute rs to figure out how to 
get modern weapons to kill somebody be- 
cause of some ancient hatred? I don’t think 
it’s a close question. 

And one of the things that I have learned 
as President is that you cannot draw an easy 
dividing line 
issue 


domestic 
and a foreign issue in a world that is 
getting smaller and smaller and smaller. You 
can’t just do that. You can’t say, “Well, it’s 
great that international trade helps most of 
us,” and forget about those that are not 
helped by trade. You have to give them the 
education, the skills, the training, the oppor- 
tunity | 


between what is a 


behind. 
And 


will be left 
That’s a domestic and a foreign issue 


so that no one 


believe me, this is, too. 

The thing this country has got 
going for it today is that we have all different 
kinds of people that all have their chances. 
But we have to stand against hatred and for 
harmony. “Whatever our dif- 
ferences, our fundamental common human- 
ity is more important than anything else.’ 

I was reading coming down here today that 
here in the legislature, Texas is debating this 
hate crimes law, named after James Byrd. 
You know, for me as a white southerner, the 
thought that a man could be murdered be- 
cause in 1999 is heartbreaking. 
But it is a sober reminder that human nature 
may improve, 


greatest 


We have to say, 


of his race 


but we'll always have prob- 
And it is the country’s organization, the 
country’s dominant values, the country s 
leade rship, the country’s direction that mat- 
ters. 


lems. 


I hope that law will pass and become law 
here. I hope that Texas will say, “We don’t 
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want people to be hurt because of their race, 
because they’re gay, of whatever 
And when people are hurt in that way, we 
stand against it.” 

But in a larger sense, 


because 


I hope that we will 
become a more effectively caring society. | 
hope we'll find some ways to put on the 
brakes when the speed’s too fast for our chil- 
dren’s childhood, and they’re hurtling toward 
isolation in a destructive way. 

And I think we can do that and still get 
all the benefits of this modern world that’s 
opened up to us. But it will depend upon 
the right ideas and the right values. It is not 
dependent upon any one person. 

I am so grateful that I have 
strument, as 


been the in- 
President, of some of the good 
things that have happened in America. I am 
more grateful than you know. But what mat- 
ters is that we have the right values and the 
right ideas, and when something works, we 
do not abandon it; we stick with it. 

That’s why I’m here. That’s why I hope 
you will continue to support our party. Be- 
what we have stood for has made a 
», and it will make more dif- 
future if you and I do our 


cause 
lot of difference 
ference the 
part. 

Thank you, and God bless you 


Note: The President spoke at 3 p-m 
Grand Salon de la Comtesse at La Colombe 
restaurant. In his remarks, he referred to F. Ken- 
neth Bz ailey, Jr., event chair, and Joseph J. An 
drew, national chair, Democratic National Com 
mittee; Molly Beth Malcolm, State 
chair; Gov. Frank O'Bannon of Indiana; Gov 
Frank Keating of Oklahoma; Mayor Lee Patrick 
Brown of Houston, TX; and Stephen Zimmerman 
owner, La Colombe d’Or restaurant 


in the Le 
d’Or 


Democratic 
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Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. I want 
you to know, folks, I spent some of the best 
days of my life in Austin, Texas. And when 
Lloyd went up to make his remarks, I looked 
at the mayor and I said, being mayor of Aus- 
tin may be the best elected job in the United 
States. And he didn’t dispute me. 
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I also want to thank Lloyd Doggett for his 
leadership on this and many other 
projects. We've been friends for many, many 
years. I was elated when he was elected to 
the Congress, and I can tell you he does a 
terrific job for all the constituents of this dis- 
trict in Washington, DC. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I’m very, very sorry 
I had to miss the dedication. You know why. 
The events in Littleton, Colorado, compelled 
me to cancel. I do want to tell you that on 
Monday Hillary and Al and Tipper Gore and 
I are going to have a ve ry distinguished array 
of people from all over the country to meet 
in Washington to organize a national cam- 
paign against violence involving our children. 
And I know it will have the support of every 
person here. : 

But I want to ask you to think a little bit 
about the significance of this airport not only 
in terms of what it means to all of you but 
in terms of what it means to the future of 
America and how we ought to do all of our 
business. Six years ago, when your air base 
was closed, you saw that it did not have to 
be an economic setback. In fact, it could be 
an enormous opportunity. Austin-Bergstrom 
International Airport today is a testament to 
your unwavering commitment and vision. 


so 


For years, this airport had the following 
motto: Bergstrom Air Force Base: Global 
Power for America. Today this airport is still 
a symbol of global power for America. It’s 
a different kind of power. Where military air- 
craft essential to our victory in the cold war 
once landed here, now boxes of software take 
off for markets around the world, fueling our 
Where 
once pilots flew reconnaissance missions to 
survey cold war enemies, now they fly planes 
that ferry high-tech visionaries between Sil- 
icon Valley and these “Silicon Hills.” 


success in the new global economy. 


This airport will be your gateway to pros- 


perity in the 21st century. And I] especially 
appreciate that’ s alre ~ady been 
mentioned, that you pay tribute to some of 
Texas’ finest citizens. I hope every visitor will 
be inspired by Captain Bergstrom’s courage 
and sacrifice, by my good friend Jake Pic ‘kle’s 
life of service and compassion, by President 
Johnson’s bold vision and commitment to 
progress for all Americans together, and by 


something 
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Barbara Jordan’s incomparable voice for jus- 
tice on common ground. 

Since I’m here today, I cannot help noting 
that the work of Lyndon Johnson and Bar- 
bara Jordan is being carried on today here 

1 Austin by the State le -gislators who are try- 
ing to pass hate crimes legislation in the 
name of James Byrd. As you probably saw 
on the I was honored to meet with 
Byrd’s family. I know that 
what happened to him was anathema to every 
good citizen in Texas, United 
States. 

And 
in uniform today struggle against the killing, 
the 
ple, based solely on their ethnic and religious 
background in Kosovo, 


tarmac, 
members of Mr. 


as well as the 


ask you, as our men and women 


», the looting, the uprooting of peo- 


rape 


as they did in Bosnia, 
as we fight to reconcile 
world, from the Middle 
land, here in 
abroad, V 
have to stand up for what is right. 

We have to acknowledge that there are dif- 
There 
real dif- 
and we are compelled to disagree. 
But underneath it all, as the Founders of our 
Republic recognized, there is our common 


people around the 
East to Northern Ire- 
if we want to do good 
have to be We 


America, 
good at home. 


ferences among us that we celebrate. 
ire differences among us that are 


ferences, 


humanity and our equal dignity. And we 
for it. If we 
against ethnic cleansing and genocide 
around the world, we have to be a force for 
harmony and community, here at home 
every place in the United States. 

And so I close with the point I tried to 
make at the I want you to think 
about what this represents and how you did 
it. What it represents is a commitment to a 
common future, where no one is left behind 
has a chance. How you did 
it is by working together, across all the ele- 
ments of this richly textured community. If 
you think about it, we could solve all of our 
problems that way. Thanks for the model. 

Good luck, and God bless you. 

Wait a minute. I want to do one other 
thing. I want to thank the Barbara Jordan 
Elementary Choir and the Pflugerville High 
School Band. Thank you very much. How 
about a little more music? Let's go. 


must always stand want to be 


a force 


In 


beginning. 


and everybody | 
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Note: The President spoke at 5:38 p.m. In his 
remarks, he referred to Mayor Kirk Watson of 
Austin, TX; and former Representative J.J. Pickle. 
This item was not received in time for publication 
in the appropriate issue 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Dinner in Austin 
May 7, 1999 


You know, when 
you know, “Before 


Thank you very much. 
Roy was doing that riff, 
he came, I didn’t know I needed new fur- 
niture; I didn’t know I needed new art work; 
I didn’t know I needed”—Mary kept getting 
redder and redder, and finally she says, “He 
may not know he needs another place to 
spend the night tonight.” [Laughter] I must 
say this is a lot better than the last hovel 
we spent the night in. [Laughter] 

Let me say to all of you, I’ve had a wonder- 
ful time here tonight, seeing so many of my 
old friends. There are a lot of people here— 
the ones Roy mentioned and also Carlos 
Truan, Gonzalo Barrientos—a lot of other 
people who were with Roy and Gary and 
Judy and Nancy and Tom, all the rest of us, 
way back in 1972. And we have remained 
friends for a long time. And during most of 
that time, with the odd interruption, some- 
times the odd, wonderful interruption like 
the reign of Governor Richards, the election 
of Lloyd Doggett, we’ve been in the minor- 
ity. 

And I want to talk tonight a little bit 
about—I want to have kind of a serious con- 
versation tonight about why I really came 
here, because what Joe said is right. I’m not 
running for anything. And I would seize any 
excuse to come here to Austin, because I had 
some of the happiest days of my life here, 
and I have a very je salous wife who wishes 
she were here tod: uy. 

But for the next 2 years, I’m helping the 
Democratic Party because I believe it’s the 
right thing to do for America. I hear a lot 
of folks on the other side kind of licking their 
lips and saying, “Well, wait until the next 
election, and we'll have Clinton out of the 
way. Maybe it will be better.” 

What I want to say to you is that I am 
very grateful that I’ve had the chance to serve 
you. And I am profoundly grateful that we 
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have the lowest unemployment in 30 years 
and the lowest welfare rolls in forever and 
a day—they’re half the size they were be- 


fore—and the lowest crime rate in 25 years. 


Roy was saying that we've got 90 percent of 


our children immunized against serious dis- 
eases for the first time in history. The doors 
of college are virtually open to every Amer- 
ican now because of our HOPE tax credit 
and the student loan changes we’ve made. 
We've set aside more land in perpetuity than 
any administration except for the two Roo- 
sevelts, in American history. I’m grateful for 
all that 

But what I want you to understand is that 
I’m grateful because I got a chance to imple- 
ment a set of ideas that now represent the 
Democrati 
Party. And it is very different from the driv 
ing philosophy of the other party. And if the 
American people like the results that have 


been 


governing philosophy of the 


achieved, then we need to support 
those people running for the Congress and 
the White House who believe in these ideas 

In 1991, when the incumbent President 
was at 75 percent approval and I decided to 
make this race when nobody but my mother 
and my wife thought I could win, I did it 
because I was worried about my country and 
my Capital. Because it seemed to me that 
there was nothing particularly wrong with 
America that couldn’t be fixed if we would 
just open our eyes and go to work. The un- 
employment rate was high, inequality was in- 
creasing, the social 
ening, and we had a lot of problems around 
the world that we didn’t seem to have any 
governing idea of dealing with. But I felt 
great about America. I just thought we had 
to change the way Washington worked 

Just go back in your mind to that period 
and that long period where the other party 
spent 12 years telling us how terrible the 


problems were WOrs- 


Government was, and a lot of our guys were 
sort of fighting a rearguard action defending 
it. But most of the ideological battles which 
took place in Washington were about yester- 
day instead of about tomorrow. And so I set 
off on this crazy journey with a lot of you 
based on a few simple ideas. 

First of all, I asked myself, what is the 
problem? The problem is that we have not 
thought about how to take full advantage of 
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this explosion in technology and the 
globalization of the economy in society and 
at the same time figure out how not to leave 
anybody behind and make our families and 
our communities stronger and maintain our 
push for peace and prosperity around the 
world. We haven't thought about how to 
make the transition in a way that not only 
provides vast opportunities for people like 
those of us in this beautiful setting tonight, 
but makes America as a nation stronger. 

And it seemed to me that what we had 
to do is to go back to some very basic things: 
that we had an obligation to try to have op- 
portunity for every person who was respon- 

enough to deserve it; that we had to 
try to build a community made up of every 
law-abiding citizen without regard to what 
other differences they had; that we had to 
commit ourselves to be more involved in the 


sible 


rest of the world, not less involved, because 
the world is growing smaller and smaller; and 
that we needed a different sort of Govern- 
ment that could be much smaller—and it is 
today, by the way. It’s the same size it was 
in 1962—that’s the size of your Federal Gov- 
ernment today. And I’m proud of that. 

But what you need to know, we made it 
smaller but more active, focused not so much 
on telling people what to do or maintaining 
old bureaucracies but giving people the tools 
they need to make the most of their own 
lives. Those were my ideas: opportunity, re- 
sponsibility, community, a Government that 
gives people the tools to make the most of 
their own lives 

And I thought to myself, there are a whole 
lot of things people believe that I don’t think 
are true. I believed if we work at it, we could 
the deficit and still increase 
spending in education and health care if we 
did it right. Well, 6 years later, we've got a 
huge surplus, and we've nearly doubled 
spending in education and health care. 


reduce our 


I believed we could improve the economy 
and improve the environment. The air is 
cleaner and the water is cleaner than it was 
6 years ago. We've reduced chemicals in the 
atmosphere from chemical plant emissions 
by 90 percent in the last 6 years. 

I believed that we could help people suc- 
ceed at work and at home. And [I still think 
that’s one of the biggest problems we've got 
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n this country, people trying to be good par- 
ents and trying to meet their obligations at 
work at the same time. 

I believed could promote 
entrepreneurialism and trade around the 


that we 


world and still help peopl » who, because of 


their education or where they live, are at risk 
of being left behind. Those are the 
that I believed. 


[ believed that we can be a force for peace 


things 


and recognize that there are times 


e have to use our overwhelming mili- 


some 
when W 
tary force 

I believed that in welfare we could reduce 
the welfare rolls, get more people to work, 
and at the same time help people who were 
on welfare to do a better job of raising their 
children. That we didn’t have to hurt people 


in their responsibilities as parents, to say if 


you're able-bodied you ought to work if you 
can 

I didn’t believe that—all those choices and 
all those debates that I kept hearing in Wash- 
ington. And so we set out to do it, and the 
public responded, and the people gave me 
And then in ’96, another 
And then in ’96 and ’98 kept return- 
ing more of our people to the Congress so 


a chance to serve. 


cl lance 


that we're at the point where we can almost 
reverse the election of ’94. I think the elec- 
tion in 94 happened, by the way, because 


we made the tough decisions as a party, all 


to reduce the deficit, without a single 
vote from the other party, and increase our 
investment in education. We made the tough 
decision almost all alone to pass a crime bill 
that put 100,000 police on the street, banned 
assault and required the Brady 
bill’s waiting period. And by the election in 
'94—and we tried to provide more health in- 
surance, all alone, and didn’t have enough 
votes to do it. And by 94 what happened 
was people knew what we'd done on the eco- 
nomic plan, but they didn’t feel the economy 
was getting better; they knew what we'd done 
on the crime bill, but the NRA convinced 
a bunch of hunters we were going to take 
their rifles. By 96 everybody still had their 
rifles and the crime rate had gone down, the 
economy had gone up, and we got reelected. 
And the Congress is doing better ever since 
our elections. 


alone, 


weapons, 
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So now we're poised for this election in 
2000. And what I want to say to you is, I 
appreciate what Roy said about me, and it’s 
nice to be introduced by your old friends. 
They'll lie about you a little now and then. 
But the truth is, you must believe this, this 
administration has succeeded because we 
had the right ideas and the right approach 
and we’re grounded in the right values, and 
it’s what represents the heart and soul of the 
Democratic Party today. And that’s why I’m 
here. 

We've got a lot of big decisions to make. 
And you have to decide who is going to make 
them. We have to deal with the aging crisis— 
twice as many people over 65 by 2030. I hope 
to live to be one of them. [Laughter] I’ve 
given the Congress a plan that will save Social 
Security, save Medicare, provide help for 
people taking care of their parents and long- 
term care, allow middle income people and 
lower income people to save for their own 
retirement for the first time and do it in a 
way that pays down the national debt by 2015 
to the lowest point it has been since before 
World War I. And that’s really important to 
keep the economy going, because we'll be 
less dependent on the vagaries of the global 
financial system. 

I've given the Congress a plan that will 
improve the quality of education by ending 
social promotion, by providing after-school 
and summer school programs for our kids, 
by finishing the work of hooking all our class- 
rooms up to the Internet, by modernizing a 
lot of these old school buildings and helping 
the school districts that are having kids in 
house trailers, by supporting better teaching, 
and by having national academic standards, 
which I hope our whole party will embrace 
and help us in this great battle we're in, be- 
cause I think you should have local control 
of the school about how to implement na- 
tional academic standards. 

There’s an international standard that all 
of our children need to meet if we want them 
to make a good living. And we’re about the 
only advanced country in the world that 
doesn’t have that. As a result, we’ve got the 
finest system of higher education in the 
world; no one believes that our system of ele- 
mentary and secondary education is uni- 
formly the finest in the world. And yet, it 
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can be. And all the diversity we have in our 
schools is a great asset in a global society, 
but every one of those kids deserves a chance 
at the brass ring. 

I was in the Alexandria school system the 
other day, across the river from the Capitol 
and the White House. There are kids from 
a hundred different racial and ethnic groups 
there, nearly a hundred different native lan- 
guages. Every one of them can make a con- 
tribution to America if he or she gets a world- 
class education. And to pretend that it ought 
to be a local option whether they get it is, 
I think, obscuring what is plainly real here. 

So we Democrats stand for more flexibility 
about how to do things, but for national 
standards of excellence based on_inter- 
national standards of what our children need 
to know. And I think the American people 
are with us on that. 

I could talk about a lot of other issues. 
I'd just like to mention one or two more. 
The Vice President is coming down here to 
south Texas in a couple of weeks to our an- 
nual empowerment zone conference. Since 
1993, we’ve been trying to figure out ways 
to get more investment into poor urban 
neighborhoods and poor rural areas and poor 
Native American reservations, because there 
are still a lot of people that haven't partici- 

pated in this economic recovery 

And I worry a lot about wl we're going 
to keep America’s growth going and our un- 
employment low without any inflation, « espe- 
cially if we have trouble overseas. One way 
is to make more markets here at home. And 
there are lots of places right here in Texas 
where unemployment is still too high, too 
many hardworking people still don’t have the 
skills they need, and where if we could attract 
the right investment in the right way we 
could have dramatic growth. So this is going 
to be a big challenge. If we can’t get around 
now to giving poor rural areas and urban 
areas that have been left behind the chances 
they need, we'll never get around to it. 

Let me just mention one or two other 
things. I am very interested in this whole 
issue of balancing work and family. And I 
think there’s some things we ought an do. 
I think we ought to raise the minimum wage 
again. I think we ought to strengthen the 
family and medical leave law. I think we 
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ought to pass the Patients’ Bill of Rights. I 
think we ought to pass our child care plan 
to help lower income people with their child 
care costs. We have to realize that most par- 
ents have to work and every parent ought 
to have the option to do it, but no parent 
should have to sacrifice the most important 
job any woman or man has, which is to raise 
strong, good kids. There are a lot of things 
out there we have to do. We've got a big 
job to do in the world. You can see it today 
with some of the problems we have. 

Now, I'd like to close by just asking you 
to think about three things ul giving you 
examples of what my philosophy is, that I 
think is our party’s philosophy. These are the 
best of times for Americans, but we’re all 
pretty sobered up right now because of three 
events of the recent days: One, are the ter- 
rible tornadoes in Oklahoma and Kansas and, 
to a lesser extent but still sad, in Texas and 
Tennessee; two, is the heartbreaking incident 
in Littleton, Colorado; and third, is the con- 
tinuing conflict in Kosovo. Now, let me tell 
you what they mean to me. 

First, the tornadoes mean that none of us 
should get too big for our britches. We’re 
not in control. We have to maintain a certain 
humility when thinking about all the prob- 
lems of the world. But as our hearts go out 
to those people—I’m going up to Oklahoma 
City tomorrow to tour the damage and talk 
about what we can do to help thems put their 
lives back together—I’m thinking about what 
we can do to try to prepare better for the 
next one. I’m thinking about what we can 
do if we know we're going to grow and ex- 
pand in areas that have been tornado alleys, 
what we ought to do to build houses that 
will do a better job of withstanding them or 
have quicker escapes to places that will be 
safer. In other words, I think what we always 
should be thinking about is: How can we 
make it better? How can we deal with what 
is going to come? 

In the case of Littleton, on Monday, Hil- 
lary and I and Al and Tipper Gore are going 
to sponsor a big meeting at the White House 
with people from the entertainment and 
Internet communities, people from the gun 
manufacturers, people from the religious 
communities, people who work in schools on 
problems of violence, students, a lot of other 
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segments of our soc lety, coming together to 
talk about how we can start a national cam- 
paign to reduce the likelihood of violence 
against our children. 

Now, I think it is important that you know 
how I look at this. I think the world’s worst 
thing we can do is to use this awful heart- 
break to get into a fingerpointing session. Be- 
cause the truth is that not a single soul here 
knows exactly what triggered those kids. And 
we all know that in any given time there will 
be people who are more vulnerable than oth- 
ers to whatever influences to which they're 
But I do think we would all 
admit, if we sort of take our defenses down, 


expose d to 


that the society in which our children grow 
up today, number one, throws things at them 
faster; number two gives them even more 
opportunities to be isolated from their par- 
ents and from their peers; number three, ex- 
poses them at an earlier age and in greater 
volume and intensity to more violence and 
the coarsening of human relationships; and 
number four, it’s w ry too easy for them get 
things like Tech-9 assault pistols. And I think 
we can all sort of admit that. 

And what I’m trying to do is to figure out 
what we should all do here to launch a gen- 
ulne grassroots national campaign where | try 
to pass the laws I should pass; the gun manu- 
facturers come forward and do what they 
ought to do to try to protect our kids; the 
entertainment community makes a contribu- 
tion; the Internet community makes a con- 
tribution—they’ve worked hard, by the way, 
with the Vice President to try to give parents 
more screening technologies—and the reli- 
gious community comes forward; the mental 
health community 
schools provide more adequate counseling 
services and peer mediation for the kids, and 
W hat some of our schools are doing now, pro- 
viding a hotline so kids who know what’s 


comes forward; the 


going on In the school can call and tell some- 
body without being subject to abuse 

There are lots of things to be done here. 
But there’s also something to be said here 
for recognizing the incredible pressures that 
parents and children are under because life 
is so fast and so crowded. And it is easy for 
all of us, if we’re not careful, to wind up being 
strangers in our own homes. And our chil- 
dren need to understand also that no matter 
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how solid and rooted they are, childhood is 
a fragile and difficult time. Every school will 
always have its cliques. Every school will al- 
ways have its groups. But we've got to teach 
our kids that they can enjoy being in their 
crowd without looking down on the others; 
because people who are constantly subject 
to ridicule and abuse are going to have their 
lives twisted or distorted in some ways, unless 
they are really superhuman. 

So I’m looking forward to this. And all the 
cynics who say it can’t be done, I would re- 
mind you that teen pregnancy is now down 
5 years in a row because of a national grass- 
roots movement, not because of any law we 
passed in Washington. Drunk driving is down 
because of Mothers and Students Against 
Drunk Driving. We now have 10,000 compa- 
nies that have voluntarily joined an alliance 
that we organized a couple years ago to hire 
people from welfare to work, and they've 
hired over 400,000 people without a single 
law being passed. We can do this. And I be- 
lieve we can do it, but only if our political, 
public life brings us together and not drives 
us apart. 

And the last thing I'd like to say is about 
Kosovo. I know this is a difficult issue. I saw 
the people with their signs on the way in, 
saying we ought to end the fighting. Nobody 
wants to do it more than me. I think those 
of you who've known me for 30 years know 
that the most difficult thing that I ever have 
to do is use a superior position to put pres- 
sure on somebody else, particularly if it in- 
volves the use of violence. I’m not that sort 
of person. 

3ut let me tell you, since the end of com- 
munism, we have seen the inevitable rise of 
national aspirations and ethnic aspirations, 
especially in Central and Eastern Europe. In 
one place only, the former Yugoslavia, we 
have seen that turned into a credo that says 
it is all right to burn the homes, destroy the 
records, destroy the churches—the mosques, 
in this case—and the museums, and the li- 
braries, and the very lives of families; it’s all 
right to rape the daughters; it’s all right to 
shoot the sons; it’s all right to do this. 

And for 3 years, we worked, through the 
United Nations and negotiations and every- 
thing else, to end the war in Bosnia. And 
finally, we ended the war in Bosnia when 
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NATO bombed and when the opposition 
forces started winning some battles on the 
ground. And we've been able to maintain a 
peace there. 

People don’t have to like each other. Peo- 
ple may have ——— grievances. But eth- 
nic cleansing and killing people wholesale be- 
cause of their race or religion is wrong. And 
the United States is in a position to stand 
against it, and we ought to. 

I know there are a lot of people who dis- 
agree with me. They say, “Well, we don’t 
have any vital national interest.” I would 
argue to you that we do. It’s not only a moral, 
humanitarian issue. We'll be better off if our 
best allies in the world, in Europe, live in 
a continent that is whole and democratic and 
at peace and free of this sort of thing. 

First of all, they won’t be wasting their 
money tearing each other up. Secondly, 
they'll be better trading partners. Thirdly, 
they’ ll be better partners in helping us solve 
problems in other parts of the world. And 
if we can put an end to ethnic cleansing in 
Europe, then we can put an end to it in Afri- 
ca, and we can put an end to it wherever 
else it rears its u t, head. 

If we can’t ae ve this problem, it’s very dif- 
ficult to understand how our children are 
going to live in peace in a world where every 
radical terrorist group can get on the Internet 
and figure out how to build a bomb or get 
weapons or do anything else they want to 
do. We have got, at least, to tell people that 
in the world of the 21st century, it is not 
okay to kill people just because they're of 
a different race or ethnicity or religion. 

That’s why I must say, I want to applaud 
the Senators who are here, who are trying 
to pass that hate crimes act in the legisl: ature, 
in evn of James Byrd. I think it’s very im- 
portant. It makes a statement. 

This is the last thing I'll say about this. 
I've already talked longer than I meant to, 
but if you don’t remember anything else 
say, remember this: It is one thing to say that 
we all ought to get along toge ther and quite 
another to do what is necessary for us to do 
so in decency and honor. 

The differences among us are a part of 
what makes life more interesting and makes 
this country so successful, as long as they are 
contained. When the differences among us 
are used, as they are in Kosovo today, as they 
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were in Bosnia before, as an instrument of 
human destruction, they can quickly make 
life unbearable. 

Now, we can’t force anybody to like any- 
body else. Maybe not every body i in this place 
tonight likes everybody else. But we live ac- 
cording to certain rules, and we do it not 
only because it is morally right but because 
we do better when other people do well. 
When we do the right thing or, as Hillary 
says, when we act like we're in a village, we 
all are better off. 

So I ask you to think about this. The 
Democratic Party has stood for community 
and for opportunity and for citizen responsi- 
bility. We have refused to accept all these 
phony choices we were presented with, be- 
tween economic growth and the environ- 
ment, between accountability and help in 
education, and all the other things. - Ba 
ideas have led America to a better place. 
That’s why I’m here. I’m glad I was Presi- 
dent. I hope I was the instrument of a lot 
of the ad things that have happened in this 
country. But the most important thing is that 
we continue in this direction, that we stay 
on this course, that we embrace these ideas. 
And that is why it is important to support 
this party. 

I’m very grateful to you. Thank you, and 

God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 8:38 - at a pri- 


vate residence. In his remarks, he referred to Roy 
and Mary Spence, dinner hosts; Texas State Sen- 
ators Carlos Truan and Gonzalo Barrientos; Gary 
Mauro, oe Texas land commissioner; Judy 
Trabulsi, Nancy Williams, and Tom Henderson, 
who wished with the President on the 1972 
McGovem campaign in Texas; former Gov. Ann 
Richards of Texas; and Joseph J. Andrew, national 
chair, Democratic National Committee. This item 
was not received in time for publication in the 
appropriate issue. 


The President’s Radio Address 
May 8, 1999 


Good morning. I want to talk to you today 
about our efforts to help the people and com- 
munities devastated by the terrible tornadoes 
that hit Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas, and Ten- 
nessee this week. These tornadoes killed over 
50 people, injured hundreds more, and dam- 
aged or destroyed thousands of homes and 
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businesses. I know I speak for all Americans 
when I say to the families who lost so much, 
our thoughts and prayers are with you. 

Today I'll be flying to Oklahoma City to 
get a firsthand view of the destruction. This 
is a duty I've performed many times in the 
aftermath of many natural disasters. One 
thing I’ve learned is that the images we see 
on television can never fully convey the level 
of sheer destruction or the depth of human 
grief caused by these disasters. Yet, I’ve also 
learned that the worst of nature can bring 
out the best in people. 

At times like these, families rally together; 
neighbors help neighbors; strangers reach 
out to strangers; while police, doctors, fire- 
fighters put in 24-hour days in often haz- 
ardous conditions without complaint. Natural 
disasters create many victims but bring forth 
many heroes. There are some challenges that 
no individual, indeed, no community can 
handle alone. And on these occasions the Na- 
tional Government must act quickly, effec- 
tively, compassionately. 

When I became President, I vowed that 
the Federal Government would do a better 
job of helping communities respond to the 
ravages of nature, and it has. As part of Vice 
President Gore’s reinventing Government ef- 
fort, the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency, under the direction of James Lee 
Witt, has gone from being much criticized 
to becoming a model of disaster relief, now 
recognized all around the world for its speed, 
skill, and dedication. 

Officials from FEMA and other Federal 
agencies are already on the ground in com- 
munities hit by this week’s tornadoes, healing 
wounds, searching for missing persons, pro- 
viding shelter, clearing debris, restoring 
power and water, issuing emergency expense 
checks. But more must be done. 

Today I’m glad to announce the Depart- 
ment of Labor will spend over $12 million 
to provide temporary jobs for some 3,500 
Oklahomans. Men and women who lost their 
jobs and businesses destroyed by the torna- 
does will be paid to serve at re lief centers, 
to distribute food and water, to help on con- 
struction crews. They'll be able to feed their 
families by rebuilding their communities 

I'm also announcing today that I'll ask 
Congress for an additional $372 million for 
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FEMA’s disaster relief fund. These resources 
are crucial for our disaster relief efforts, and 
I urge Congress to act quickly on my request. 

Finally, in the balanced budget that I sent 
to Congress there is $10 million to further 
improve the National Weather Service’s next 
generation Doppler radar network. This sys- 
tem makes it possible to issue warnings in 
advance of coming tornadoes so that local 
residents can seek shelter. Over the last dec- 
ade, average warning times have doubled 
from 6 minutes to 12 minutes. Residents of 
hard-hit Cleveland County, Oklahoma, re- 
ceived warnings a full 35 minutes before the 
tornado touched down there this week, and 
that warning saved lives. That’s also why I 
support the creation of a national weather 
center for state-of-the-art tornado and severe 
storm forecasting at the University of Okla- 
homa. 

The Federal Government has a responsi- 
bility to provide individuals with the tools 
they need to improve their own lives. That's 
what we're doing in Oklahoma this week. 
Natural disasters test our faith, but they also 
show us that the old-fashioned American val- 
ues of neighborly care and concern are still 
very much alive. And they remind us of the 
enduring power of the American people to 
emerge from calamities even stronger. 

Thanks for listening. 


Norte: The address was recorded at 6:03 p.m. on 
May 7 in La Colombe d’Or restaurant in Houston, 
TX, for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on May 8. The 
transcript was made available by the Office of the 
Press Secretary on May 8 but was embargoed for 
release until the broadcast. 


Remarks Following a Walking Tour 
of Tornado Damage in Del City, 
Oklahoma 


May 8, 1999 


Thank you very much. Governor Keating 
and Mrs. Keating; Congressmen Istook and 
Lucas. I don’t know if Senator Nickles and— 
there he is, over there. Thank you very much. 

We have, obviously, James Lee Witt, our 
FEMA Director, here with me, and Buddy 
Young, his Regional Director, and many oth- 
ers here: our SBA Administrator, Aida Alva- 
rez; the Deputy Secretary of Housing and 
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Urban Development, Saul Ramirez; Mayor 
Lewis; Mayor Nelson; Mayor Reed; and a lot 
of other Oklahoma State officials who are 
here. 

Let me say to all of you, I was talking last 
night to my wife, and we were remembering 
all the tornadoes that we dealt with when 
I was Governor of Arkansas. You may know 
that our two States have the highest incidents 
of tornadoes in the entire country. I have 
been going to these sites for 20 years, most 
of them with James Lee Witt, and this is the 
most devastating tornado I have ever seen. 
I have never seen so much complete destruc- 
tion of homes over so wide an area. 
course, you know that at least for a couple 
of communities, the measurement of the i 
nado was virtually off the charts. 

And I just want you to know—and I came 
into this neighborhood today, and I saw all 
these American flags sticking up, all the peo- 
ple rooting around in the rubble of their 
houses, looking for those family photos and 
the marriage licenses and the other records 
of family life, but with a strong spirit. It was 
profoundly moving to me. 

And I want to say that our hearts go out 
to those who have lost so much and, obvi- 
ously, especially to the families of those peo- 
ple who lost their lives. But we also thank 
you for setting an example of what is very 
best in this country, the way you have reacted 
to this. 

I want to say a special word of thanks to 
the police and fire personnel, the National 
Guard, the Red Cross, all the people who 
volunteer, the young AmeriCorps volunteers 


over there, everybody who’s been a part of 


this. I am very grateful. And I'd like to thank 
the citizens of Oklahoma. When the 
ernor said there had not been a single inci- 
dent of looting, even though there had been 
no curfew, I think that says it all. And again, 
let me say to all of you, I am profoundly 
grateful. 

There are a couple of things that I'd like 
to say that we're trying to do in addition to 
what you know already. FEMA has got a 1- 
800 number. We’re trying to get in touch 
with all the businesses, as well as the home- 
owners and the people who have lost their 
cars and other things. But we also are today 
going to make available about $12 million 
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from the Department of Labor, which will 
provide 3,500 temporary jobs that will be di- 
rected to people who lost their jobs because 
their businesses were taken out by the tor- 
nado. 

And these jobs—though obviously they 
pay better, a lot better than unemployment 
compensation—so we can put several thou- 
sand people to work in the reconstruction 
process, everything from delivering water 
and food supplies to doing cleanup to actually 
helping on some of the construction crews. 
We'll be able to do that. We talked with your 
congressional delegation today, and we're 
going to look and see if we can do more. 

But there will be several people here who 
will be out of their own jobs for months while 
the rebuilding occurs. And we're going to go 
back to Washington, try to figure out exactly 
how many people are going to be out of work, 
for how long, and try to make sure we can 
provide funding for work that actually needs 
to be done. We don’t have to make up these 
jobs—you can look around. There’s a lot of 
work that needs to be done here. So we'll 
try to do that. 

The second thing that I wanted to men- 
tion, that the Governor has talked a lot about, 
is that I want to thank everybody who was 
involved in the weather warning because 
hundreds of lives were saved by that: the 
people at the weather service; the people 
here in Oklahoma who worked on this; the 
law enforcement people that went up and 
down the streets and blared their sirens and 
were on loudspeakers; the television stations 
that showed the pictures and the patterns 
and predictions. Over and over and over, 
people say how grateful they are for that. 

We are working—and one of the things 
that is in the balanced budget this year that 
I very much hope will pass is several million 
dollars more to develop the next system of 
Doppler radar, which the Governor re- 
minded me was developed here at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. And I think it’s very im- 
portant that we continue to improve that. 

I also very strongly support establishing a 
national weather center with the help of Fed- 
eral funds at the University of Oklahoma, to 
see what we can do not only to provide even 
better warning but perhaps to dilute the 
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strength ot some of these very powerful tor- 
nadoes before they hit, and we'll be working 
on that 

The last point I would like to make is 
something I'd like everyone who lost a home 
to think about. We believe—no, I take that 
back—we know that lives can be saved under 
almost all conditions if there is at least one 
room properly encased and protected with 
concrete in a house. Now, in the loans which 
will be given for rebuilding the homes, 20 
percent of the loan money can be used for 
protec tive purposes, tor preventive purposes. 
Isn’t that right? Yes—to make safe rooms. 
The average cost of one of these safe closets, 
if you do it with a closet, is only about $2,000. 
The Governor will have discretionary funds 
available from the Federal Government that 
will actually permit him to contribute some 
of that money to families whose incomes are 
so modest they can’t afford it on their own. 

So if you don’t remember anything else 
I say today, remember this: For goodness 
sake, build a safe room in your house when 


you rebuild. Go in and do the—any kind of 


alterations you have to do. It will be the 
cheapest $2,000 you ever spent. If you don’t 
have the money, get in touch with the right 
people at the State. We'll try to get them 
enough money to provide some help. But we 
will be able to save nearly everybody if we 
can do this. And in this rebuilding, once 
again, Oklahoma can show the way for Amer- 
ica, if the word gets out that everybody here 
is determined to have one of these safe, rein- 
forced closets in their homes. 

We can’t promise you that there will never 
be another tornado. We can promise you 
we'll do our best to continue to improve the 
warning. We'll see if the frontiers of science 
can widen to the point where we can dilute 
the strength of the storm. We'll put Okla- 
homa at the center of that. 

But you can do something to help and to 
set an example for people throughout the 
United States in the areas that are vulnerable 
to tornadoes, by rebuilding with these safe 
and reinforced rooms. 

Again, I’m sorry. Our hearts are with you. 
We'll be with you throughout the rebuilding. 
But thank you—thank you for once again 
showing the whole country what is best about 
America. 
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God bless you. Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 12:40 p.m. in the 
Del Aire neighborhood at the corner of 42d Street 
and Angela Drive. In his remarks, he referred to 
Gov. Frank Keating, and his wife, Cathy; Director 
Raymond Lloyd (Buddy) Young, Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency, Region VI; Mayor 
Glenn Lewis of Moore, OK; Mayor Harry L. Nel- 
son of Del City, OK; and Mayor Eddie O. Reed 
of Midwest City, OK 


Remarks on Departure From Tinker 
Air Force Base, Oklahoma, and an 
Exchange With Reporters 

May 8, 1999 


Bombing of Chinese Embassy in Belgrade 


The President. Ladies and gentlemen, as 
all of you know, last night the NATO air- 
strikes included a number of command and 
control targets in Belgrade, targets that in- 
volved Mr. Milosevic’s ability to do what he 
has done in Kosovo to run the people out 
and repress them. Unfortunately, the Chi- 
nese Embassy was inadvertently damaged, 
and people lost their lives, and others have 
been injured. 

It was a tragic mistake, and I want to offer 
my sincere regret and my condolences to 
both the leaders and the people of China. 

Having said that, let me also remind you 
that it is clear that we’re doing everything 
we can to avoid innocent civilian casualties. 
Because the television and other media are 
in Belgrade, you know every one that’s oc- 
curred, but I would remind you that well 
over 10,000 sorties have now been flown, 
with massive ordinance having been 
dropped. And that is evidence that we’re 
working very hard to avoid this. 

It doesn’t remove the sadness from the 
people in China and from the other innocent 
civilians that have been hurt, but we are 
doing our best. And I think it’s important 
to remember why these airstrikes are nec- 
essary. Many thousands of Kosovars have 
been killed. There have been rapes; they 
have been burned out of their homes; their 
records have been destroyed; and hundreds 
of thousands have been turned into refugees. 

This can all end tomorrow with an agree- 
ment that meets the minimum conditions to 
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restore Kosovo to civilized life; that is: the 
Serb forces have to leave; a multinational se- 
curity force with NATO involvement has to 
come in; the Kosovars have to be able to go 
home with security and autonomy. 

And we're working hard to achieve that 
goal. We made some progress last week, dip- 
lomatically. And meanwhile, I think it’s im- 
portant that NATO stay the course. 


International Reaction 


Q. There are protests around the world. 
Russia is calling this “barbaric.” Could this 
derail the diplomatic efforts you’re making 
toward a peace deal? 

The President. Well, it wasn’t barbaric 
What is barbaric is what Mr. Milosevic has 
done. It’s tragic. It’s awful. But it’s a tragedy, 
and it was an accident. What is barbaric is 
the intentional ethnic cleansing that he has 
provoked for a decade now, first in Bosnia 
where a quarter of a million people lost their 
lives and 24% million people were made refu- 
gees, and now here. That is what is barbaric. 

And I believe that Russia recognizes that, 
which is why they've shown so much leader- 
ship on the diplomatic front. And I would 


encourage them to stay on that course. If 


they want the bombing to end, then the 
Kosovars need to come home. We need to 
reverse the ethnic cleansing. We need to 
know they'll be secure. 

And that’s what I would urge everyone t 
think about here. You know, I'd like to see 
a few more demonstrations against the help- 
less—I mean, the treatment against the help- 
less Kosovars. 

I don’t blame people for being upset about 
it; I’m upset about it. But it is clearly—if you 
remember that over 10,000 sorties have been 
flown here, it is obvious that the NATO— 
the generals and the pilots have worked very 
hard to avoid this. 

I know when I was in Germany, I talked 
to pilots that literally had risked their own 
lives to avoid innocent civilian casualties 
when weapons being fired against them were 
being fired from heavily populated civilian 
areas—on roofs and things like that—and 
they didn’t fire back. They risked their own 
lives to avoid this sort of thing. 
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So this will happen if you drop this much 
ordinance over this period of time. I think 
the campaign is necessary. And what we need 
to do to end it is to meet the conditions nec- 
essary for the Kosovars to go home with safe- 
ty and autonomy. 


Impact on Balkan Peace Process 

Q. Is this a setback for peace? 

The President. No. What I hope it will 
do—I’m convinced that NATO should con- 
tinue its mission. And what I think it should 
do is to make everybody who’s interested in 
peace redouble their efforts to get Mr. 
Milosevic to reverse ethnic cleansing here. 
We need some sense of proportion here 
Look at the numbers of people involved: 
thousands of people killed—of Kosovars; 
hundreds of thousands driven out of their 
homes, their homes burned, their records 
burned—coming on top of what happened 
in Bosnia. Let’s not forget what the record 
is here. 

And I hate this. And as I said, I send my 
regrets and my profound condolences to the 
leaders and the people of China, and to the 
innocent people in Serbia who have perished. 
I hate it. But someone sometime has got to 
stand up against this sort of ethnic cleansing 
and killing people wholesale and uprooting 
them and trashing them and destroying their 
lives by the hundreds of thousands, solely be- 
cause of their religion and ethnicity. Other- 
wise, there will be far greater tragedies. 

You know, these things are not easy. But 
someone had to do it sometime. And the an- 
swer is for everyone who wants an end to 
it to put some pressure on the Serbs and get 
this diplomatic thing even more energized. 
And let’s keep working and put it behind us. 
No one would be happier than me when it’s 
over. But what we’re doing is the right thing 
to do 


Note: The President spoke at 1:35 p.m. In his 
remarks, he referred to President Slobodan 
Milosevic of the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia 


(Serbia and Montenegro) 
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Remarks at the White House 
Strategy Meeting on Children, 
Violence, and Responsibility 
May 10, 1999 


Bombing of Chinese Embassy in Belgrade 


Before I make my opening remarks, I 
would like to begin by saying a word about 
the tragic bombing of the Chinese Embassy 
in Belgrade. I have already expressed our 
apology and our condolences to President 
Jiang and to the Chinese people. And I have 
reaffirmed my commitment to strengthen 
our relationship with China. 

But I think it’s very important to remem- 
ber that this was an isolated, tragic event, 
while the ethnic cleansing of Kosovo, which 
has led to the killing of thousands of people 
and the relocation of hundreds of thousands, 
is a deliberate and systematic crime. Until 
NATO’s simple conditions are met, there- 
fore, the military campaign will continue. 

But again, I want to say to the Chinese 
people and to the leaders of China, I apolo- 
gize; I regret this. But I think it is very impor- 
tant to draw a clear distinction between a 
tragic mistake and a deliberate act of ethnic 
cleansing. And the United States will con- 
tinue to make that distinction. 


White House Strategy Meeting 


Now, let me say as I look around this room 
today, I want to say on behalf of the Vice 
President and Mrs. Gore, and Hillary and 
myself, first, we appreciate all of you coming. 
This is a ve ry diverse and distinguished group 

of Americans. We have leaders of Congress 
from both parties here; leaders of the faith 
community; we have activists among parents 
and students and educators, and people in 
music and people in the entertainment com- 
munities; people who represent the gun 
manufacturers of our country. This is a truly 
impressive and diverse array of Americans. 

Obviously, we have aske d you to come 
here to see what we can do together to give 
our children safer childhoods. The four of 
us, both individually and together, have 
worked on many of the matters that will be 
discussed here today for years. We have 
made particular efforts to give our children 
safe streets and safe schools. 
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But I think that we, and the members of 
the Cabinet and the administration who are 
here, like all Americans, were profoundly af- 
fected by the events in Littleton, Colorado, 
coming as they did after so many tragic inci- 
dents in our schools last year. And we were 
determined to see what we could do to bring 
the American people together, to get beyond 
the divisions that often attend many of the 
subjects here, which is not to say that we 
shouldn’t have a serious discussion today, and 
to try to move forward on something really 
big that can make a difference. 

Now, last Friday I announced, therefore, 
that we would launch a national campaign 
to prevent youth violence, a grassroots effort 
that would involve all Americans, from every 
community and all walks of life. I expect the 
ideas and recommendations generated here 
today in our discussion to lay the ground- 
work, the common groundwork for that cam- 
paign. We are not here to place blame but 
to shoulder responsibility. 

In the weeks to come, I will work with 
Congress to pass legislation that makes our 
schools and streets safer and keeps guns out 
of the wrong hands, because that’s part of 
our responsibility. And again I want to say 
how very much I appreciate the representa- 
tives of the gun manufacturers for being here 
today and supporting some of the specific 
legislative proposals that have already been 
publicized. 

Today I’m also directing the Surgeon Gen- 
eral to prepare the first report in more than 
a decade on youth violence and its causes. 
This report will infuse our efforts with new 
understanding and new urgency. 

Let me just briefly say that, with rep- 
resentatives of the manufacturers of guns 
today, I want to say to the press and to the 
public that we have found common grounds 
on some common sense measures: banning 
violent juveniles from buying guns, raising 
the age for handgun ownership from 18 to 
21, closing the gun show loophole, holding 
reckless parents responsible for giving chil- 
dren access to guns, reducing illegal gun traf- 
ficking by helping law enforcement trace 
weapons used in crimes. Again, I commend 
the gun manufacturers here today for taking 
that kind of responsibility. Others have 
agreed to do their part. 
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A few years ago, through the Vice Presi- 
dent’s leadership, we were able to put in 
place a voluntary rating system for television. 
Les Moonves, the head of CBS, and Bob 
Iger, the head of ABC, have led the way by 
putting their networks behind this effort. 
They are here today, and they went to some 
considerable trouble to change their sched- 
ules to do so, and I appreciate their presence. 

This year, half the new TV sets sold in 
America will contain the V-chip, which par- 
ents can use to protect their children from 
violent programming. Today the FCC is an- 
nouncing a V-Chip Task Force to make sure 
that next year every new set contains the V- 
chip. And the Kaiser Family Foundation is 
announcing a massive new public education 
campaign to make sure parents know about 
it and know how to use it. Also, following 
this meeting, Kaiser and the Ad Council, also 
represented here, will produce a campaign 
of antiviolent ads called “Talking With Kids 
About Tough Issues.” 

Last week the Vice President also an- 
nounced a voluntary agreement by 95 per- 
cent of the Internet service providers to offer 
parents a new tool to assure that they are 
only one click away from the resources they 
need to protect their children. And I thank 
the representatives of the Internet for being 
here today. 

Let me also say that we know that pro- 
foundly important efforts are being made in 
our schools and our communities in efforts 
to involve parents in increasing their capacity 
to prevent their children from drifting into 
violence, to engage the early warning signs, 
to get the necessary counseling and mental 
health services. I know that Mrs. Gore and 
Hillary have both been heavily involved in 
a lot of these issues for a long time. 

And I want to say a special word of appre- 
ciation to the parents who are here, to the 
teachers who are here, and to the students 
who are here, because I believe that they 
may have more to say to us about what the 
rest of us should do than we can imagine. 

So to all of you, thank you for coming. 
Let’s leave here today resolved to be, all of 
us, a part of this national campaign, and I 
want us to have a good conversation about 
where we go from here. 

Thank you very much. 
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NoTE: The President spoke at 10:43 a.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to President Jiang Zemin of China. 
The President also referred to the Columbia 
Broadcasting System (CBS); and the American 
Broadcasting Corporation (ABC) ; 


Remarks Following the White House 
Strategy Meeting on Children, 
Violence, and Responsibility and an 
Exchange With Reporters 

May 10, 1999 


The President. Please be seated, every- 
one. We're getting our group up here, you 
see. It’s a little slow—it’s a large and, as you 
can see, diverse and distinguished group. We 
just had a wonderful meeting in the East 
Room of the White House. We had not only 
the Vice President and Tipper and Hillary 
and I, but many members of our administra- 
tion and four Members of Congress: Senator 
Brownback and Senator Reid and Leader 
Gephardt and Representative Jennifer Dunn 
were there. 

And we listened to several hours of discus- 
sions; over 40 people spoke, many of them 
already heavily involved in the efforts to give 
our children a safe childhood and protect 
them from violence. 

This was exactly the kind of session I had 
hoped for, where everyone was talking about 
the problems and the opportunities; every- 
one was talking about what could be done 
to accept responsibility. No one was pointing 
the finger of blame. 

In the weeks and months ahead, as we 
launch our national campaign to prevent 
youth violence, we will build on the strong 
foundation of this day and on many of the 
things which have been said and many of the 
people who have said them. 

I want to say a special word of appreciation 
to the young people who are here today and 
who are working in their own communities 
to try to help their fellow students have a 
safe and wholesome life. 

As the national campaign gets underway, 
we know we'll have to overcome the old ways 
of doing business. We've seen some of that 
today as well, in the remarkable support that 
gun manufacturers have given to many of our 
commonsense gun proposals. We see in the 
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efforts of networks like ABC and CBS, and 
private family foundations like Kaiser, and 
agencies like the FCC, all of whom have sup- 
ported the television rating systems, and giv- 
ing parents the tool of the V-chip to protect 
children from excessively violent program- 
ming 


We know that there is more for each of 


us to do at home and at school, in Hollywood 
and in the heartland and here in Washington. 
Every parent, every teacher, every leader has 
something more to do. 

First and most fundamentally, we must do 
more to help parents fulfill their most impor- 
tant responsibilities, those to their children. 
Challenging parents to turn off the television 
when they don’t like what they see, to use 
the new tools the Vice President announced 
recently to keep an eye on the computer 
screen, to refuse to buy products that glorify 
violence. If no one consumes these products, 
people will stop producing them. They will 
not build it if you don’t come. 

To the media and entertainment indus- 
tries, I also say we need your wholehearted 


- A a1 
participation in this cause. There are many 


changes which have occurred over the last 
generation in our society. It is true that we’ve 
had a lot of breakdowns in families, schools, 
and communities. It is true that we have had 
a rise in the availability of weapons. It is also 
true that there has been a coarsening of the 
culture in many ways. And those who influ- 
ence it must be sensitive to that. 

I mentioned today that not very long ago 


there was a fascinating story on the birth of 


Hollywood, the virtual creation of Hollywood 
by immigrants, on one of our cable channels. 
And the story really graphically demonstrated 
how these immigrants, who came to the 
United States, faced initial discrimination, 
went to California to make a new life—cre- 


ated an image of America, and an image of 


the American dream and an image of Amer- 
ican life in the movies that they made that 


had a very positive impact on the culture of 


America for decades. 

We cannot pretend that there is no impact 
on our culture and our children that is ad- 
verse if there is too much violence coming 
out of what they see and experience. And 
so, we have to ask people who produce things 
to consider the consequences of them— 
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whether it’s a violent movie, a CD, a video 
game. If they are made, then at least they 
should not be marketed to children. 

Finally, I urge Congress to join in this 
campaign by passing the legislation necessary 
to keep guns out of the hands of children. 
As a group of gun manufacturers and sports- 
men made clear today, these are common- 
sense measures that they support. 

There are also other things that we can 
do, that I hope we will do to provide more 
support for counseling services, for mental 
health services, for other things which will 
help to improve our efforts. 

Again, let me say, I want to thank the Vice 
President and Tipper Gore for the work they 
have done on these issues for years. I want 
them to come forward and speak. But first, 
I want to ask the First Lady to speak and 
acknowledge that she has to go to a school 
as soon as she finishes talking here. 

She had the idea for us to call this national 
conference and to try to organize a national 
grassroots campaign. It was a good idea, and 
it looks like a lot better idea after today’s 
meeting. So I want to thank Hillary for every- 
thing she’s done and ask her to come forward 
and say a few words. 

[At this point, Hillary Clinton, Tipper Gore, 
and Vice President Al Gore made brief re- 
marks. | 

The President. Thank you very much. 
Thank you. 

Q. [Inaudible|—forces? Is 
enough? 


that good 


Situation in the Balkans 

Q. Mr. President, are you encouraged by 
word of a Serb withdrawal? 

The President. Well, I'm encouraged by 
any good word, but I think that the condi- 
tions that we set out are the minimal ones 
to make this work. I don’t think that the— 
after all the Serbs—after all the buildup and 
the hundreds of thousands of Kosovars have 
been driven out, many, many killed, I don’t 
think they'll come back with that. So I think 
we have to do better. 

But any little daylight, any little progress 
is—it’s better than it was the day before. We 
just have to bear down and keep working, 
and we'll work through it. 
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But I think that forces have got to be with- 
drawn. There has to be an international secu- 
rity force there. Otherwise, they won’t come 
home. And that’s the important thing. 

Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 2:06 p.m. in the 
Rose Garden at the White House. The transcript 
available by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary also included the remarks of Hillary Clin- 
ton, Tipper Gore, and Vice President Al Gore 


made 


Proclamation 7195—Peace Officers 
Memorial Day and Police Week, 
1999 


May 10, 1999 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Whether working in big cities, suburban 
communities, or small rural towns, America’s 
law enforcement officers serve each day as 
a defense against the forces of crime and bru- 
tality. These courageous men and women de- 
fend our lives with their own. All too often 
they pay the ultimate price for their dedica- 
tion, as America saw again this past year 
when an armed intruder invaded the United 
States Capitol and gunned down Officer 
Jacob J. Chestnut and Detective John M 

Gibson. These brave men were husbands, fa- 
thers, neighbors, and friends. We must honor 


and remember their sacrifice and the !oss of 


the loved ones they left behind. 

We must also remember that the heroes 
who died defending the U.S. Capitol were 
just 2 of the 61 law enforcement officers 
killed in the line of duty last year. Firearms 
took all but 3 of these lives. In addition, 78 
officers died in tragic accidents. All of their 
memories live on, not only with their friends 


and families, but also in the hearts of all of 


us who enjoy safer, more peaceful lives be- 
cause of their dedicated service. 

This week we honor with special gratitude 
the nearly 600,000 highly trained law en- 
forcement personnel who serve our Nation 
each day. Whether working undercover 
against drug pushers, gang leaders, and ter- 
rorists; apprehending fugitives; responding to 


domestic violence calls; or arresting drunk 
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these courageous men and women 
uphold their pledge to preserve the peace 
and promote the public’s safety. In large part 
because of their skill and determination, 
crime rates in our Nation have fallen to the 
lowest point in 25 years, with the murder 
rate at its lowest level in 30 years. But the 
war on crime is a constant and dangerous 
struggle, and during Police Week—and espe- 
cially on Peace Officers Memorial Day—we 
honor those who serve on the front lines of 
that battle. 

By a joint resolution approved October 1, 
1962 (76 Stat. 676), the Congress has author- 
ized and requested the President to des- 
ignate May 15 of each year as “Peace Officers 
Memorial Day” and the week in which it falls 

s “Police Week,” and, by Public Law 103- 
322 167), has requested that the 


drivers, 


2 136 U.S.C. 
flag be flown at half-staff on Peace Officers 
Memorial Day. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim May 15, 1999, as Peace 
Officers Memorial Day and May 9 through 
15, 1999, as Police Week. I call upon the 
people of the United States to observe these 
occasions with appropriate ceremonies, pro- 
grams, and activities. I also request the Gov- 
ernors of the States and of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, as well as the appro- 
priate officials of all units of government, to 
direct that the flag of the United States be 
flown at half-staff on Peace Officers Memo- 
rial Day on all buildings, grounds, and naval 
vessels throughout the United States and all 
areas under its jurisdiction and control. I also 
invite all Americans to display the flag at half- 
staff from their homes on that day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this tenth day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
nine, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and twen- 
ty-third. 


William J. Clinton 


Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., May 12, 1999] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on May 13. 
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Message to the Congress on 
Certification of Satellite Fuels and 
Separation Systems Exports to China 
May 10, 1999 


To the Congre Ss of the United States: 

In accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 1512 of Public Law 105-261, the Strom 
Thurmond National Defense Authorization 
Act for Fiscal Year 1999, I hereby certify that 
the export to the People’s Re public of China 
of satellite fuels ph separation systems for 
the U.S.-origin Iridium commercial commu- 
nications satellite program: 
detrimental to the United 
States space launch industry; and 
the material and equipment, includ- 
ing any indirect technical benefit that 
could be derived from such export, 
will not measurably improve the mis- 
sile or space launch capabilities of the 
People’s Republic of China. 


1) is not 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 10, 1999 


Remarks on the New Markets 
Initiative 
May 11, 1999 


I'd like begin 
by thanking all the business leaders who have 
come here to be with us today, the members 
of the administration who are here, and espe- 
cially the Vice President, for the work that 
he has done spearhead our community 
empowerment effort over the last 6 years and 
a few months. 


Thank you very much. 


I'd like to just say just a word or two by 
way of introduction to try to highlight why 

I asked these business leaders here today. 
baa heard the Vice President talk about what 
we have tried to do since we came here, since 
we passed the first economic plan to give 
genuine economic opportunity to all of our 
citizens: the empowerment zones, the com- 
munity development banks, the kinds of in- 
centives we were trying to give to create jobs 
and opportunity for people who hadn’t had 
them. 
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And we are very grateful for the record 
declines in unemployment among African- 
Americans and Hispanic- Americans and for 
the fact that the unemployment rate has 
dropped dramatically, not only overall but in 
many of our toughest, toughest neighbor- 
hoods throughout the country. 

On the other hand, even though we have 
the lowest peacetime unemployment rate 
since 1957, there are still 37 cities—37— 
where unemployment is double the national 
average. There are lots of smaller commu- 
nities where children still have to go past 
abandoned storefronts to get to a grocery 
store to buy a carton of milk. There are rural 
areas and very small towns which have had 
almost no new investment in the last 6 years. 
And of course, in many, many of our Native 
American areas and communities there is still 
a great deal of economic distress and uncer- 
tainty. 

So what this whole effort has been about 
from the beginning for me, and especially 
what we are working on now, is the idea that 
we should go into the 21st century leaving 
no one behind. We should genuine sly create 
opportunity for every responsible citizen. 
And we are being given a chance to do it. 

I told the folks we met with today, it’s 
very—I've spent a lot of time over the last 
6 or 7 years studying how the American econ- 
omy works as compared with other advanced 
economies in the world. And on balance, 
we've done a better job of creating jobs, 
while others have worked harder to maintain 
a sense of community and a greater degree 
of equality among working people. The price 
they have paid is that they have higher unem- 
ployment rates than we do. 

We have been given an opportunity now, 
because we've got the strongest economy in 
at least a generation, to prove that we can 
bring the benefits of free enterprise to every 
neighborhood i in America. We can prove that 
you can have low unemployment and increas- 
ing opportunity. The Vice President pointed 
out today that the wealth that minority fami- 
lies, for ex ample, and families that live in 
poor rural areas have is still dramatically less 
than the wealth that average Americans have. 
They don’t ever have a chance to accumulate 
anything. 
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This initiative that we are taking, we be- 
lieve can change all that. We believe it builds 
on what we’ve done with the empowerment 
zones, with the enterprise communities, with 
the community development banks. We do 
want the Congress to give us another round 
of empowerment zones, and we want more. 

In July I am going to visit communities 
for 2 or 3 days in our most stubborn pockets 
of poverty. I’m going places not just to re- 
mind America of the plight of the Americans 
who live there but to highlight their enor- 
mous economic potential and the visionary 
businesses who are helping to develop it. 

Let me say again, the people who are here 
behind me, I was astonished when we lis- 
tened in the meeting this morning about 
some of the things that they're already doing 
to bring opportunity to people in the areas 
they serve. But we have to do more. 

You know, for years our Government has 
worked to give Americans incentives to invest 
in emerging markets around the world. But 
we now know, as we look forward to how 
we can continue to create jobs and have eco- 
nomic growth without inflation, that our 
greatest untapped markets are here at 
home—at least $85 billion in untapped mar- 
kets. 

So how are we going to do this? First, the 
business leaders of our country have to help 
us. We have to mobilize the private sector 
to bring new jobs and opportunities. We 
know that, since the Government, the Fed- 
eral Government is the smallest it has been 
since 1962, what we can do is to do what 
we have been doing. We can find a new way 
to create the conditions and give the private 
sector the tools to bring investment to these 
areas to put people to work. 

Now, how can we do that? More em- 
powerment zones, more community develop- 
ment banks, but also our new markets initia- 
tive. Many of the people here with me today 
said, “What we need, if we want more invest- 
ments in the inner cities, more investments 
in the medium-sized cities and small towns, 
more investments in rural areas, you've got 
to have more equity investment.” So in the 
State of the Union I proposed this new mar- 
kets initiative to leverage billions of dollars 
in that kind of investment by providing tax 
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credits of up to 25 percent of the equity 
placed in untapped markets. 

I also proposed to create American private 
investment companies and new market ven- 
ture capital firms to bring more equity capital 
to investors who develop or expand in these 
areas with loan guarantees that would cover 
up to two-thirds of the investment. If you 
have 25 percent tax credit for what’s at risk 
and a loan guarantee of two-thirds of the rest 
and a plain market there and we can actually 
get this out in simple terms that people can 
understand, I think we have a chance to 
spark an enormous amount of economic de- 
velopment in America before this administra- 
tion’s work is done. 

We should not be thinking of our success 
without an equal determination to give every 
one of our fellow citizens a chance to be a 
part of it as we go into a new century. We 
don’t have to leave anyone behind. And if 
we can’t do this now, when in the wide world 
will we ever get around to it? 

So, July we'll make the tour. In a few days 
we'll go down to south Texas, to the Vice 
President’s annual empowerment  con- 
ference. And we will continue to work with 
the business leaders that are here to do 
things that make sense. But the bottom line 
is we need the Congress to work with us in 
a bipartisan way. Of all the things in the 
world, this should not be a partisan political 
issue. We want to provide the economic in- 
centives necessary to create jobs, keep 
growth going in America, keep inflation low, 
and go into that new century with every- 
one—everyone—walking hand-in-hand _to- 
gether. 

Thank you very, very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:25 a.m. in the 
Rose Garden at the White House. 


Remarks in a Roundtable Discussion 
on New Markets in Atlanta, Georgia 
May 11, 1999 

The President. Thank you. Well, first, 
Mayor Campbell, Mayor Jackson, Mayor 
Young, my friends, it’s wonderful to be back 
in Atlanta. I will be very brief because I want 
to spend most of my time listening to our 
panelists, but I'd like to try to put what the 
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oes 
mayor has said into the perspective of what 
we're trying to do with our administration. 
And I hav 
Development Secretary Andrew Cuomo; our 


e with me our Housing and Urban 


Small Business Administrator Aida Alvarez; 
my Deputy Chief of Staff Maria Echaveste. 
We had other members of the Cabinet with 
us earlier today, along with my National Eco- 
nomic Adviser, Gene Sperling, who helped 
to put this whole event today together 
But let me try to te ll you why I’m here. 
When I became President in 1993 I had trav- 
| 


eled around America and I had seen with 


my own eyes tor many years, as a Governor 
and then as a candidate for President, people 
able to start businesses in places that had 
high unemployment or low income or other 
economk problems if they just had access 
to capital and they had the right technical 
support, marketing support, loan guarantees 
OI whate ver 

So when we started our administration we 
put into our first economic plan this whole 
idea of empowerment zones which would 
give tax credits, loan guarantees, technical as- 
sistance and direct investment, and commu- 
nity development financial institutions which 
would make direct loans to people who oth- 
erwise might not have access to them. 

We've also been greatly aided in this na- 
tional endeavor by some of our own financial 
institutions, and I think the leading one 
plainly has been NationsBank in terms of 
what you have done to try to loan money 
to people who couldn't get it otherwise. 


Now 


after 6 years, watching these em- 


pe wwerment zones work, we Can see examples 
| 
s 


ike this. But what I want to say to you now 
is, I think it’s important that we try to take 
this example to the whole Nation. Our econ- 
omy now is in the best shape it’s been in 
at least a generation; some people think it’s 
the best economy America has ever had. We 
have the lowest recorded rates of unemploy- 
ment since we've been keeping separate sta- 
tistics for African-Americans and Hispanic- 
Americans. We have record numbers of new 
small businesses starting in each of the last 
6 years. We've got the lowest peacetime un- 
employment since 1957 

Now, that’s all good, but we also know that 
we have neighborhoods in big cities, we have 
small- and medium-sized cities, we have rural 
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where there has been almost no new invest- 


almost 


areas and American reservations 


ment, almost no new businesses, no 
new jobs. So I am trying to highlight, first 
of all, for the American people, you and peo- 
ple like you all over the country, so people 
will know this can be done. 

Secondly, I’m trying to build support for 
an initiative I have before the Congress now, 
which is called the new markets initiative, 
designed to give tax credits to people who 
put equity money investment money, into 
low per capita income areas, high unemploy- 
ment areas.in our country, and to provide 
loan guarantees, up to two-thirds of the total 
investment for people who will do that, and 
to increase our community development 
loaning all over the country, not just in the 
empowerment zones, because I believe we 
ought not to leave anybody behind when we 
go into the 2\st century. I think that ever) 
American who is willing to work ought to 
have a chance to do it. 

And so, that’s why I’m here. I want people 
to see you and believe it can be done in their 
neighborhoods, in their communities, rural 
or urban. I want to listen to you, and I want 
to try to build support. 

The last point I want to make is, in July 
I am going to take 2 or 3 days and go to 
places in America that need this help, and 
try to highlight for the American people in 
the midst of all our prosperity both the obli- 
gation and the opportunity we have to do 
better. And I’m going to ask the American 
business leaders to help me. And a lot of 
these folks came with me today from all over 
the country. I just want to mention who is 
here. They’re all the leaders of their various 
organizations. 

Duane Ackerman from Bell South and 
Dan Amos from AFLAC, both of Georgia; 
Don Carty of American Airlines; Emma 
Chappell of the United Bank of Philadelphia; 
Jon Corzine of Goldman Sachs; Ted Gifford 
of Bank of Boston; Martin Grass of Rite Aid; 
Dan Hesse, AT&T Wireless; Richard Huber, 
Aetna; Debra Lee of BET; Leo Mullin of 
Delta Airlines, another home base here: 
Frank Newman of Bankers Trust; Maceo 
Sloan of Sloan Financial Group; Sy Sternberg 
of New York Life; and Sandy Weill, head of 
Citigroup. I'd like to ask all them to stand. 
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They are giving a day of their lives to try 
to he Ip replicate this elsewhere, and v 
thank them. [Applause] 

Now, that’s enough of our talk. We want 
to hear from you. Who would like to go first? 
I also want to say, I’ve got some of this good 
coffee from the Cameroon, and I gave myself 
a refill on the way out here; I hope you'll 
forgive me. And I had a little of that sweet 
potato cheesecake, and I have lifted things 
from almost every entrepreneur here. This 
is a beautiful market, and I want to thank 
all of those who had anything to do with it. 
This is something the entire city can be 
proud of, and especially because of its roots 
to the rich history of 20th century Atlanta. 
So I’m very pleased. 

But I would like to hear from all of you 
now. Who would like to go first and talk 
about what your experience was, how you got 
your business started, or what progress has 
been made here? Would you like to start? 


[Jason Slaughter, president and chief execu- 
tive offic er, S¢eW International Food Spec ‘ial- 
ties, thanked the President and stated his be- 
lief that, if you give people opportunities, 
they will do well. He explained how his busi- 
ness had been helped by the empowerment 
zones, the welfare to work program, and the 
Small Business Administration and how his 
business had grown from a $150,000 com- 
pany with 12 employees to a $13 million com- 
pany with over 60 employees in 3 years. | 


The President. Give him another hand. 
That was great. [Applause] You were great 
Jason, you might be interested to know that 
earlier today when we were mee ting in the 
White House a lot of 
ers—and many of them have thousands and 
thousands of employees, but they repeatedly 
said to us, “Look, what we’ve got to do is 
to get capital out there to folks. They need 
that more than anything else. If they can get 
that first investment money—because 

can’t borrow it all unless you’re able to put 
something up—that will make a big dif- 
ference.” 

And you're living proof of it. The way I 
figure it, if you can keep growing at this rate, 


f these business lead- 


you 


by the time I’m ready to draw Social Security 


you will be a billionaire, and you can hire 
me to sort of work in my off hours. [Laugh- 
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ter] I accept right now in advance. I'll be 
here. You get ready. That’s great. 

Would you like to talk a little bit about 
the role of your bank here and what you’re 
trying to do? 


[Sally Adams Daniels from NationsBank stat- 
ed that the bank had opened its community 
development operation in 1993. Creating 
partnerships with local community develop- 
ment corporations, the bank had redeveloped 
over 4,200 units of affordable housing in At- 
lanta ] 


The President. Let me say, many years 
ago, before I ever became President, my wife 
and I had a long talk one night with Hugh 
McColl about investment in low income 
areas in America. And we told him—we 
talked about the Grameen Bank in Ban- 
gladesh which basically was the pioneering 
bank in the Third World, starting very poor 
people out in businesses and actually making 
good money doing that. 

And both Hillary and I at various times 
in the last, probably 10 years, have had other 
conversations with him about it and then 
with others involved with NationsBank. But 
I was particularly pleased that not long after 
you announced your merger plans that the 
bank’s 10-year plan for reinvestment in com- 
munities, including direct loans to provide 
initial capital to people 
wouldn’t have it, was announced. 


who otherwise 

And I want to tell you I very much appre- 
ciate that. I think it will make a huge dif- 
ference. These people prove that they need 
a hand up, and they do right well if they get 
it. 

Vivian, would you like 
rience? 


[Vivian Reid, owner of the Kaffee Shop, de- 
scribed how she and family members had 
started the coffee shop and how her business 
had thrived, in part, because new market ini- 
tiatives had provided others in the area with 
the means to support each other. | 


to talk about your 
expe 


The President. Thank you. Let me say, 
I think you hit on an import: ant point, be- 
cause I can just say, I was really looking for- 
ward to coming down here because I’ve al- 
ways loved Atlanta and I love the history of 
the place. But when I got here, I saw a lot 
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of things I didn’t know were here, so I think 
you do need a marketing plan that tells peo- 
ple what it’s like now and where you're going 
with it. 

You know, you had so many different kinds 
of just food establishments, just different 
kinds. And the other thing that impressed 
me—you talked about the family busi- 
nesses—the other thing that impressed me 
was the diversity of people working here. You 
have a lot of Asian American families here. 
You have—there is a lady back there 
is in a food store who told me she 
Ghana, and she said 


who 
is from 
“Aquava”—when I saw 
the Ghana word for welcome, which I first 
heard about a half a million people in 
Accra—and I think this is something that 
ought to be highlighted, that there are people 
here from all over the world, so that you get 
the best of Atlanta’s past and a picture of 
Atlanta’s future here. And I think there is 
a way for you to market it that would even 


increase the rate of growth that the mer- 


chants are enjoying. 
That’s what I’m going to do when 


get 
out of the White House, go around and give 
people advice like this. 

Go ahead. Ken. 


[Kenneth Bleakley, executive director, North 
Yards Business Park, stated that his organiza- 
tion wanted to try to create more jobs in the 
inner city as one of the legacies of the Olym- 
pic Games and described how with the help 
of the empowerment zone program and envi- 
ronmental funding from the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, they had 
successfully funded the program. | 


The President. Give him a hand. That was 
great. [Applause] I would like to emphasize 
just one of the points that Ken made. And 
that is the funds the Federal Government 
put into environmental cleanup. Most people 
don’t ever think about this as an economic 
development issue. But one of the things that 
has retarded the comeback of many areas in 
our cities are so-called brownfields, areas that 
have been subject to some measure of envi- 
ronmental pollution and areas, therefore, 
that can’t get new investment and new sup- 
port and can’t even very often get permits 
to do what people want to do unless the 
cleanup is done. 
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But if the people who want to put the plan 
in or the business in have to bear the cleanup 
costs, then the financing doesn’t work out. 
There’s no reasonable way they can make the 
economics of their business work in the early 
years. So this is something the Vice President 
pointed out to me fairly early on in our work 
together, because he was heading this em- 
powerment task force that we had. And we've 
spent a lot of time and effort trying to give 
communities funds to clean up _ the 
brownfields, because—and it’s just breath- 
taking what we've found happens, the way 
it sort of cascades on itself—the money. And 
I appreciate what you're doing. 

Mr. Bleakley. Thank you. 

The President. And congratulations, to 
you, too. That’s great. 

Now, this is my cheesecake lady who de- 
stroyed my diet today, and I loved every bite 
of it. Do you want to tell us a little about 
your experience here and how you got started 
and what you're doing? 


[Sonya Jones, owner of the Sweet Auburn 
Bread Company, stated the empowerment 
zone agencies were very aggressive in helping 
clients get projects off the ground. She de- 
scribed the problem she had attracting quali- 


fied people to her business, citing the need 


to offer them benefits to attract them. | 


The President. Let me ask you this—are 
the principal needs you have to attract and 
ke "ep good employees child care and health 
care? 

Ms. Jones. Definitely. 

The President. Those are the principal 
ones? 

Ms. Jones. Yes. 

a President. One more than the other? 

8. Jones. They're right together, actu- 
ally err say. 

The President. 1 do believe this year, at 
the end of the year when Congress has to 
pass the budget, I still think we have quite 
a good chance to pass our health care initia- 
tive—I mean our child care initiative, which 
would provide more tax credits and more di- 
rect subsidies for people with modest in- 
comes to afford quality child care. And one 
of the things—there must be a child care 
center very close to this market with all these 
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people down here. If there’s not, that’s some- 
thing that ought to be looked at. But when 
you get a certain number of employees in 
the market and then people near here, you 
may be able to quite economically e »stablish 
something for the ne ighborhood if there’s 
not. 

But if we pass this program, people like 
the people who would get a job working for 
you will have access to a lot more financial 
help to pay for that child care. 

On the health care side, I really believe 
the only places that I know that have been 
really, really successful at this are people that 
have offered pool coverage to small busi- 
nesses so, in effect, both the employers and 
the employees can buy health care at the 
same cost, more or less, per person that some 
of these large employers can. I don’t think 
there is presently available another alter- 


native to that, and so I think it’s—except for 


when some States allow people who make 
relatively low incomes to buy into the Medi- 


care/Medicaid program for—you know, they 


pay something but not the full range. 

Those are the only two options that I’m 
aware of. But if there’s not such a pooled 
arrangement here in this area, that’s the next 
thing you ought to try to get the empower- 
ment zone to organize. They can’t do it until 
they have a certain number of employees, 
because it doesn’t work economically. But 
once you cross a certain threshold with a cer- 


tain profile for the employees, and a lot of 


them are young restaurant workers and 
healthy—you know, for example, you can do 
this and make the economics ‘eek. So that’s 
something I think the empowerment zone 
can do. 

Mr. Aderhold, do you want to say some- 
thing there? 


(Mr. John E. Aderhold, chairman, Aderhold 
Properties, Inc., pointed out that the commu- 
nity did have a day care center along the 
lines that President had discussed but noted 
that it operated on a small scale and needed 
to be expanded. | 


The President. You know, it’s very inter- 
esting. One of the things that—I saw a study 
of Georgia about—oh, this was 6-8 months 
ago, we were looking at the impact of the 
welfare reform law. 


And at the time, one of 
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the big problems was that Georgia was grow- 
ing jobs like crazy, but most of them were 
growing were in the suburbs and most of the 
people who were losing their welfare benefits 
lived in the cities, and there wasn’t an ade- 
quate transportation link. 

Here’s something that’s been done here 
that has the potential to grow where are all 
of you are working folks in the urban areas, 
and there may be some way that the State’s 
welfare reform program—and I think the 
person who ran it at least for Governor Miller 
is here—I don’t know if the commissioner 
is here or not, but he was out at the airport— 
but there may be some way that they can 
use some of the money that they still have 
from welfare reform to subsidize child care 
centers in the city of Atlanta around here. 

Because when we—when I signed the wel- 
fare reform bill, one of the things we did 
was we gave every State the amount of 
money they were receiving in February of 
1994 when welfare caseloads were at an all- 
time high. Now, they have dropped more 
than at any period in history. They're almost 
50 percent lower than they were in February 
of 94. The State still has that dollar amount. 
So they've got the same amount of money 
they had then, minus inflation, which hasn't 
been very much. So it may be that you could 
go there and try to get them to help the em- 
powerment zone locate child care here for 
you. 

Mr. Aderhold? 


(Mr. John Aderhold described how the Ful- 
ton Cotton Mill project had progressed, ren- 
ovating 12 acres of dilapidated territory and 
converting it into an area which was helping 
to draw people back into the city. | 


The President. Well, thank you for taking 
a chance on it. And I think that, if someone 
like you is willing to take a chance of that 
magnitude, at least the modest amounts of 
money that the Government put up is the 
least we can do to share the early risk. 


(Mr. Aderhold then added that the way the 
city cooperated in dispensing the funds was 
key to the success and thanked Mayor Camp- 
bell for his assistance. | 

The President. Thank you. [Applause] 
Yes, give them a hand. That’s great. 
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I didn’t mention this earlier, but we are 
having, 2 weeks from today—maybe, and 
maybe it starts 2 weeks from yesterday; but 
either 2 weeks from yesterday or today, we're 
having our annual empowerment zone and 
enterprise community national convention 
that the Vice President 
doing it in south Texas this year, in a small 
town, rural empowerment zone area we had 
down there. I think it’s in McAllen. And it’s 
a great plac e to go if you've never been there. 

And we're going to all gather down there, 
and, Mayor, if either you’re going, or who- 
from Atlanta 
you—I'm sure you'll be represented there— 
I think the point that John just made is one 
that ought to be made there. Because we 


hosts, and we're 


ever is going representing 


have now had enough experience with these 
empowerment zones that we can see dif- 
ferences in the rate of effectiveness. And | 
think this is a point that ought to be ham- 
mered home 

So if either you go, or if you will instruct 
whoever is going on behalf of Atlanta, to 
make that point, I'd appreciate it. 

Tricia? 

Tricia Donegan. Hi, welcome. Thanks for 
coming to Atlanta. You're the first guy to get 
me off a day of work so—{laughter|—since 
we've opened. 

The President. Glad to do it. 


[Tricia Donegan, owner of the Eureka Res- 
taurant, described how she had started her 
restaurant business in 1995, how the assist- 
ance of the Federal funds helped get it off 
the ground, and how it was now expanding 
into other ¢ mpowerment zones in the city } 


The President. Thank you, that was great. 
I said this morning when I was meeting with 
all the CEO’s, I don’t think any of us ever 
conceived this as a charitable operation. We 
thought that if we could build a community 
where everybody had a chance to make a liv- 
ing, that it would help all the rest of us, that 
we would all be stronger if people who were 
willing to work and had skills and had gifts 
to give to the community had a chance to 
do it and be paid an appropriate amount for 
it. 

I think that this is a—it is really—America 
is very good at creating jobs. And compared 
to almost every other country in the world 
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with an advanced economy, we've got a very 


low unemployment rate. But we still have a 
problem when places have been down for 
a long time, going back and getting that eco- 
nomic opportunity there and bringing people 
into the circle of success. 

And if we can’t do it now when the econ- 
omy is good, we'll never get around to doing 
it. So that’s why I wanted people to see and 
hear all of your stories and your philosophy 
and see how this can work, because this is 
what we would like to do in every community 
in America where it is not now being done. 

Mr. Mayor? 


[Mayor Bill Campbell thanked the President 


for bringing the business leaders to see how 


the inner city was flourishing and stated that 
the President’s urban policy, whether the 
COPS program or the empowerment zones, 
had effectively contributed to the city’s 
growth and well being. | 


The President. Let's give all our partici- 
pants a hand here. They’re great. Thank you. 
Great job. 


NoTE: The roundtable began at 2:55 p-m. at the 
Sweet Auburn Market. In his remarks, the Presi- 
dent referred to Mayor Bill Campbell, and former 
mayors Maynard Jackson, and Andrew Young of 
Atlanta, GA; F. Duane Ackerman, chairman and 
chief executive officer, Bell South; Daniel P 
Amos, president and chief executive officer, 
AFLAC, Inc.; Donald J. Carty, chairman, presi- 
dent, and chief executive officer, American Air- 
lines; Emma Chappell, chairman, president, and 
chief executive officer, United Bank of Philadel- 
phia; Jon Stevens Corzine, chairman, Goldman 
Sachs; Charles K. Gifford, chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive officer, Bank of Boston; Martin Grass, 
chairman and chief executive officer, Rite Aid 
Corp.; Dan Hesse, president and chief executive 
officer, AT&T Wireless; Richard Huber, chair- 
man, president, and chief executive officer, Aetna, 
Inc.; Debra Lee, president and chief operating 
officer, BET Holdings; Leo Mullin, president, 
chairman, and chief executive officer, Delta Air- 
lines; Frank Newman, chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer, Bankers Trust; Maceo Sloan, chair- 
man, president, and chief executive officer, Sloan 
Financial Group; Sy Sternberg, chairman, presi- 
dent, and chief executive officer, New York Life; 
and Sandy Weill, chairman and co-chief executive 
officer, Citigroup; Hugh McColl, chairman and 
chief executive officer, Bank of America Corp.; 
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and former Gov. Zell Miller of Georgia. The tran- 
script made available by the Office of the Press 
Secretary also included the remarks of the round- 
table participants 


Remarks at the Hubert H. 
Humphrey Civil Rights Award 
Dinner 

May 11, 1999 


Thank you so very much. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, thank you for the warm welcome. 
Thank you, Dorothy, for your wonderful 
words. She has been involved in this work 
for many years, but every time I hear her 
speak I always marvel at how young and vig- 
orous and alive and energetic she 
sounds. 

I’m honored to be here with Wade Hen- 
derson; Julian Bond; Rabbi S ce grea Mon- 
signor East; my good friend, Justin Dart; 
Frances Humphrey Howard, it’s nice to see 
you tonight, ma’am. I also want to—I have 
been told that Judy Shepard is here, the 
mother of Matthew She pard, and she testi- 
fied for the hate crimes legislation today. I 
don’t know where she is, but I’d like to ask 
her to stand up—and I thank you. Where 
is she? Thank you very much, and God bless 
you. Thank you. [ Applause] 

I would like to thank the members of the 
administration who are here: Secretary Her- 
man; our EEOC Chair, Ida Castro; our Civil 
Rights Assistant Attorney General, Bill Lann 
Lee; Ben Johnson, who is continuing the 
work of our initiative on race at the White 
House; and Mary Beth Cahill and others on 
the White House staff. I thank them. 


? 
aiways 


I would also like to say a special word of 


appreciation to the many Members of the 
Congress who are here, well over a dozen 
House Members, and Senator Wellstone, 
Senator Sarbanes, and Senator Robb. I thank 
all of them for being here and for what they 
do. If it weren’t for them, many of the things 
we have tried to do in the area of civil rights 
and human rights would not have been sus- 
tained in these last few years. 

When I saw Senator Robb’s name here, 
it reminded me before I give out this Hubert 
Humphrey Award—or acknowledge the 
award winners, you're going to give it out— 
I admired Hubert Humphrey very much, and 
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I grew up just being almost crazy about him 
because I grew up in the South during the 
civil rights revolution. And I got to meet him 
when I was a young man and when he was 
making his last campaign and during his lat- 
ter service in the Senate, after he had been 
Vice President 

But I would like to say something I have 
rarely had the chance to say as President, 
but I don’t think I would be here doing this, 
or we would be where we are as a country 
if it had not been for the President Hubert 
Humphrey served, Lyndon Johnson, and I 
think that we should never forget that. I just 
got back from Texas a few days ago, and I 
was thinking about it quite a lot down there. 

I want to congratulate the Hubert Hum- 
phrey Award winners tonight: Gary Locke, 
Ossie Davis and Ruby Dee, Jeannie Van 
Velkinburgh, who I know is back in the hos- 
pital tonight and couldn’t be with us. 

We honor these people because of some- 
thing Dr. King once said, “No social advance 
rolls in on the wheels of inevitability.” You 
all know they are pushed forward by coura- 
geous men and women who give themselves 
and inspire others to follow. ‘People like my 
good friend, Governor Gary Locke, who has 
used the power of his office to expand and 
defend opportunity for all the people of his 
State. Ossie Davis and Ruby Dee, who to- 
gether for 50 years have advanced the cause 
of civil rights through their art and through 
their efforts to open the theater and movies 
to people of all backgrounds. And Jeannie 
Van Velkinburgh, who stood with the white 
martyrs of the civil rights movement in the 
South when she was paraly zed in 1997, trying 
to help a black man under attack by 
skinheads. All true American heroes. I know 
we are honored to be in their presence to- 
night. I congratulate them on their awards, 
and I congratulate you for your choices. 

For nearly half a century, the Leadership 
Conference has helped hundreds of diverse 
groups keep their eyes on the prize and speak 
with one booming voice. Today, your voice 
is louder, larger, and more diverse than ever. 
And that is good, because it is still sorely 
needed. While our economy has never been 
stronger and minority unemployment is the 
lowest it has been since separate measure- 
ments have been kept, there are still striking 
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disparities in income, wealth, jobs, education, 
and criminal justice that breakdown along 
what DuBois called “the color line,” and 
other disparities that affect people who are 
disabled or people who are gay. In other 
words, we still have quite a little hill to climb 
before we can claim to be the one America 
of our Founders’ dreams. 

I was thinking today how I could best 
honor the spirit of Hubert Humphrey. | 
could give a long speech. [Laughter] I should 
tell you, if he were here at this podium to- 
night and I was out there, I would want him 
to give a long speech. I loved his long speech- 

. But I think what I will do instead is to 
a to make briefer comments in the spirit 
of his service about just three things we still 
need to do before we cross that bridge into 
a new century. 


First, we must continue to work together 
for a fair and accurate census. I agree with 
Wade when he says the 2000 census is a civil 
rights issue. It is a fundamental building 
block of democracy. We have to make sure 
the Census Bureau can do its job with the 


most up-to-date and scientific methods. We 
all say we live for the day when every Amer- 
ican counts as much as every other American. 
Surely, that day must begin with counting 
every American. 

The second thing we have to do is to close 
the economic opportunity gaps that still exist 
among our people, in our inner-cities, our 
smaller and medium-sized towns, our rural 
areas, and on our Native American reserva- 
tions. There will never be a better time for 
us to shine the light of economic opportunity 
on communities and neighborhoods that 
have been too long in the shadows. We do 
have the strongest economy in a generation, 
perhaps in this century. But we know 
know—that there are still large numbers of 
communities that have been left out and left 
behind. 

Just an hour ago I returned from Atlanta— 
I think Congressman Lewis is here—but I 
toured the Sweet Auburn Market in Martin 
Luther King’s home neighborhood, in Atlan- 
ta’s empowerment zone with the mayor of 
Atlanta, Bill Campbell, and two of his prede- 
cessors, who are friends of many of yours, 
Maynard Jackson and Andy Young. 
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I was there to highlight the fact that our 
greatest untapped markets today for America 
are not overseas, they are right here at home. 
There’s an $85 billion consumer market out 
there that is grossly underdeveloped. Ever 
since we took office, Vice President Gore and 
I have worked hard to try to get more people 
to invest in that part of America, with the 
empowerment zone program, the commu- 
nity development financial institution effort, 
special initiatives from HUD, from SBA, 
from the Department of Labor. And we have 
had some good success. 

But as I look back on it, even now, with 
unemployment at 4.3 percent, with over 18 
million new jobs, there are still inner-city 
neighborhoods, there are still medium-sized 
and smaller communities, there are still rural 
towns, there are still Native American res- 
ervations where there has been almost no 
new investment in job creation. 

And what I am attempting to do this year 
is to convince the Congress to pass legislation 
and the American business community to 
mobilize to invest in those communities to 
create jobs there. I took some of the biggest 
business leaders in America today to that 
market in Atlanta. And I let them sit there 
with me and we listened to people talk about 
how they started their coffee shop and their 
bakery and their restaurant and how one man 
had bought an empty old mill and was con- 
verting it to 500 apartments and how a young 
man who was a supplier to other businesses 
had taken his business from $150,000 a year 
to $12 million a year in 3 years, starting with 
a modest loan. 

And in July, in early July, I’m going to take 
3 days and do what I did today in Atlanta. 
I’m going to go across the country, to the 
poorest communities and to some places 
where a lot of good things are happening, 
to demonstrate why we need to have a na- 
tional framework to give every community 
a chance to get the money it needs to start 
the businesses, to expand the businesses, to 
create the jobs, to stabilize the future. 

Our proposal is very straightforward: We 
want to double the number of empowerment 
zones where people get tax credits, loan guar- 
antees, direct investment, and technical as- 
sistance. We want to dramatically increase 
the number of community development 
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banks, but we want to pass a national new 
markets initiative that simply says we want 
to give business people and investors the 
same incentives to invest in poor American 
neighborhoods we give them to invest in our 
neighbors. We don’t want to take those other 
incentives away. We want to grow the Carib- 
bean economies. We want to grow the Cen- 
tral American economies. We want to en- 
courage Americans to be involved in Africa, 
and we want a new partnership there. But 
we also believe that Appalachia, the Mis- 
sissippi Delta, south Texas, and the Indian 
reservations of the high plains should get new 
American money now. So I would ask you 
to help me pass this legislation. 

The third thing I ask you to do is to help 
us pass the hate crimes prevention act this 
year. In 1997, the year Jeannie Van 
Velkinburgh and Oumar Dia were brutally 
attacked by skinheads, more than 8,000 hate 
crimes were reported in the United States. 
That’s nearly one an hour. The hearings 
today that Mrs. Shepard testified at were 
held in the United States Senate by the Judi- 
ciary Committee, under the leadership of 
Senator Hatch. First, I commend Senator 
Hatch for holding those hearings, they are 
a welcome sign—surely the goodness we can 
make fighting hate crimes a bipartisan, even 
a nonpartisan mission of the United States 
of America. 

I think we need to be clear about what 
our legislation is designed to do. It is not 
an effort to federalize crimes traditionally 
handled by the States. It is an effort to part- 
ner with local authorities. And it is not only 
about cracking down on hate crimes com- 
mitted because of sexual orientation, gender, 
or disability. It’s also about expanding civil 
rights protection for all Americans. Let’s 
never forget what happened to James Byrd, 
Jr. in Texas. I met with his daughter in Aus- 
tin, just a few days ago. She’s down there 
trying to get the Texas legislature to pass 
State hate crimes legislation. We ought to be 
pulling for her and for the Texas legislators 
who are trying to get the job done, and we 
ought to remember that we also need it here 
in Washington. 

So I say to you, we need to do this for 
all Americans. We need to make the hate 
crimes prevention act and the employment 
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nondiscrimination act the law of the land, be- 
cause it will help us to move toward one 
America, and it will help us to make a state- 
ment about what we are not, as well as what 
we are. 

I was honored to appear at a testimonial 
banquet for Rabbi Saperstein the other night. 
We've been friends for many years. I love 
and admire him very much. And I especially 
appreciate how hard he’s worked for peace 
in the Middle East and how hard he’s worked 
to protect the heritage and the historical 
rights of the Israeli people and still be fair 
and humane toward the Arabs, with whom 
they share that land. 

And I make this point for the following 
reason. It seems to me that the central irony 
of our time is that most of us have a vision 
of America in the 21st century and the world 
in the 21st century in which we'll all be mixed 
uP in wonderful ways. We'll have all this fab- 

ous technology, and we'll be E-mailing 

eople on the South Pole or wherever. 
fret, Laughter] Our kids will have pen-pals in Af- 
rica and Mongolia. We'll jet around on air- 
planes and do business with people at the 
tip of Tierra del Fuego. [Laughter] Our kids 
will speak Japanese and Russian; one of them 
will solve the problem of Nagorno-Karabakh. 
We think this is what it’s going to be like. 
It’s going to be great. 

We just had this NATO Summit here. We 
had the leaders of 42 countries here, all the 
way to central Asia; speaking all these dif- 
ferent languages because we see that the 
world is drawing us closer together. Tech- 
nology and commerce and culture all bring- 
ing us together. And most of us think it will 
really be neat if America can thrive in that 
kind of world because we're rapidly becom- 
ing the most diverse democracy ever known. 
And won't it be grand? That’s the image we 
all have. That’s the dream we have. 

And yet, our whole world is bedeviled by 
the oldest problem of human society, which 
is fear and hatred of the other. We have 
known it in America primarily as the curse 
of race. Although we see discrimination and 
cruelty against people who are gay, discrimi- 
nation against people who are disabled, we 
see it in other manifestations. We occasion- 
ally see religious discrimination in America. 
But primarily we have known it as race. 
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And yet, we see it everywhere. Hillary 
wanted to come here tonight to pay her re- 
spects to the honorees, but she got on a plane 
today to continue years of work she has done 
in Ireland, to try to use women and children 
to bring together people across the lines of 
Catholic and Protestant Irish. And then she’s 
going on to the refugee camps of Albania and 
Macedonia, to clarify our compassion and 
concern for the predominantly Muslim 
Kosovar Albanians who have been driven 
from their homes and female loved ones 
murdered. 

The bane of the Balkans is primarily a reli- 

gious ethnic bane. First, the Bosnian Mus- 
lims, but now the Kosovar Muslims driven 
from their homes, systematically killed, 
raped, pillaged, their cultural and religious 
institutions and records destroyed. Why? Be- 
cause they have been turned into something 
sub-human and so they somehow taint the 
land they share with the Serbs or the Croats 
or others. 

We saw with breathtaking speed what hap- 
pened in Rwanda a few years ago, the w orld 
totally caught flat-footed with no mechanism 
to deal with the slaughter of Rwanda, where 
somewhere between 700,000 and 900,000 
people were killed in 100 days with no mod- 
ern weapons, mostly hacked to death, be- 
cause two African tribes who, in this case, 
who had shared the same land for 500 years, 
all of a sudden decided that they couldn’t 
bear it anymore. 

I hope you support what we are doing in 
Kosovo and what we did in Bosnia. I want 
you to know that we also have worked to re- 
deem the failure of the world to stop the 
slaughter in Rwanda by developing an Africa 
Crisis Response Team, working with the mili- 
taries of the countries in the region that are 
committed to democracy and human rights, 
so that, God forbid, if anything like this ever 
happens again we, in the United States, and 
other freedom-loving people around the 
world, will have Africans with whom we can 
work to move more quickly to stop genocide, 
to stop ethnic cleansing, to not let it happen 
again. 

But what I want to say to you is this: There 
will be fights around the world based on eth- 
nic differences that we won't be able to stop. 
Sometimes people just fall out with one an- 
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other. But if we want to at least be able to 
stand firm against ethnic cleansing, 
genocide, and for the 
sible to honor our 


against 
principle that it is pos- 
differences, to enjoy our 
differences, to recognize our differences, and 
still keep them contained within the frame- 
work of our common humanity so the Sy 
is more interesting but not lee | 
that’s what we want, and we expect eos 
to take the United States seriously at a time 
when we are easy to resent because of our 
economic and military power, then people 
have to see us not only trying to do good 
around the world but trying to be good at 
home. 

You know, many of these people are strug- 
gling. Macedonia and Albania, the two poor- 
est countries in Europe—think how easy it 
is for all of them to resent us, to say, “Well, 
we're just waiting for our turn in history's 
clock to bring us to the top and take them 
down,” to resent our power, to resent our 


wealth, to resent what they may think of as 


our preaching. I am telling you, it’s impera- 
tive that we do this at this moment in history. 


But if we want to be 
have got to be good 

So when we stand up for the hate crimes 
legislation, when we stand up for the employ- 
ment nondiscrimination legislation, when we 
stand up as a people and say that it’s okay 
for us to have differences—and we're not 
even asking everybody to like everybody else 
in America—but we have got to find a way 
to get along by recognizing ‘the fundamental 
human dignity of every person. We have got 
to find a way to do that so that we take advan- 
tages that are rife with all of our diversity 
by joining together in affirming our common 
humanity 

Keep in mind, unless we can do that here 
at home, in the end, we will not be able to 
do that around the world. And our whole vi- 
sion of the 21st century—our whole vision— 
what we want our children to see in the world 
of their dreams depends upon our being able 
to do both: to poet for what is good abroad 
and to keep struggling to be good at home. 
That’s what our honorees have led us in 
doing. It is certainly what you have led us 
in doing. Don’t get tired. We've still got a 
ways to go. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


a force for good, we 
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NoTE: The President spoke at 8:15 p.m. in the 
International Ball Room at the Washington Hilton 
Hotel. In his remarks, he referred to Dorothy, 
Height, chair, Wade Henderson, executive direc- 
tor, and Rabbi David Saperstein, executive com- 
mittee member, Leadership Conference on Civil 
Rights; Julian Bond, chairman of the board, 
NAACP; Monsignor Raymond G. East, pastor, 
Nativity Catholic Church, Washington, DC; award 
presenter Justin Dart, Jr.; Frances Humphrey 
Howard, sister of Hubert Humphrey; Judy 
Shepard, mother of Matthew Shepard who was 
murdered in a hate crime in Wyoming in 1998; 
award recipients Gov. Gary Locke of Washington, 
actors Ossie Davis and Ruby Dee, Jeannie Van 
Velkinburgh, who was shot while aiding a hate 
crime victim in Denver, CO, in 1997; Renee 
Mullins, daughter of James Byrd, Jr., who was 
murdered in a hate crime in Texas in 1998; and 
former mayors Maynard Jackson and Andrew 
Young of Atlanta, GA. 


Remarks Announcing the Proposed 
“21st Century Law Enforcement 
Safety Act” 


May 12, 1999 


Please be seated; 
Madam Attorney Gen- 
eral, Mr. Holder, Officer Hall, Senator 
Leahy, Congressman Stupak, Senator Biden, 
Senator Specter. There are now over 50 
Members of Congress here, I think; at least 
that many had accepted to come. And we 
see our mayor there, Mayor Williams; Mayor 
Schmoke; Mayor Rendell, and other officials: 
Associate Attorney General Fisher; Treasury 
Under Secretary Enforcement Jim Johnson; 
and the Director of our COPS Office, Joe 
Brann. Ladies and gentlemen, thank you for 
being here today, and welcome. 

Five years ago this summer, after a re- 
markable effort in Congress which re quired, 
among other things, the breaking of an in- 


Thank you very much. 
and good afternoon. 


tense filibuster, with the support of many of 


the people here today, I was able to sign into 
law a crime bill that was the first of its kind: 
a comprehensive bill that funded local solu- 
tions to local problems and enhanced the 
promising practice of community policing; a 
bill that also banned assault weapons and de- 
manded tougher punishment for the tough- 
est criminals and provided innovative pre- 
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vention strategies to keep our young people 
out of trouble in the first place. 

It was a crime bill that brought our laws 
into line with our oldest values, requiring all 
of us to take responsibility at every level of 
government and ev ery community in Amer- 
ica to prevent crime and protect our families. 
I'd like to say a special word of thanks to 
Senator Biden who is here today for his ex- 
traordinary efforts in what seems like, at 
once, a long time ago and only yesterday. 

Today we know that the strategy embodied 
in the crime bill, which was really written 
by local police officers and law enforcement 
officials, is working. The murder rate is down 
to its lowest level in 30 years; violent crime 
has dropped 20 percent in the last 6 years 
alone; and in many smaller ways, reducing 
crimes like vandalism and littering that un- 
dermine the quality of life. We are beginning 
to repair the social fabric and restore civility 
to everyday life. 

There are many reasons for this success. 
The Brady bill has stopped over 250,000 ille- 
gal handgun sales to felons, fugitives, and 
stalkers. The assault weapons ban has helped; 
so have tougher penalties and the waning of 
the devastating crack epidemic. 

But police chiefs, politicians, and people 
on the street all agree that the most impor- 
tant factor has been community policing. 
After all, until the crime bill passed, the vio- 
lent crime had tripled over the preceding 30 
years, but the size of our police forces had 
increased by only 10 percent. Where police 
officers, therefore, used to cruise anony- 
mously through the streets, now community 
police officers walk the beat and know the 
people in the neighborhoods, becoming in- 
volved in the lives of the people they protect 
and involving them in the fight against crime. 

Community policing has worked miracles 
in many of our cities, where violent crime 
once was out of control and law-abiding citi- 
zens mistrusted police often as much as they 
feared gangs. Now, in cities and communities 
all across America, residents work with police 
officers forming neighborhood watches, 
banding together against drug dealers, build- 
ing connections that are the core of commu- 
nity life and the heart of civil society. 

When I signed the crime bill I pledged 
to help communities all over our Nation fund 
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100,000 community police officers by the 
year 2000. Today we are keeping the ple dge. 

Since 1994, the COPS program has funded 
99,000 new police officers, over half already 
on the beat. Today I am pleased to announce 
the latest COPS grants, over $96 million for 
nearly 1,500 police officers in more than 500 
communities. This will bring us to over 
100,000 community police officers funded, 
ahead of schedule and under budget. And 
I thank you for all of your efforts in that re- 
gard 

In making America’s thin blue line thicker 
and stronger, our Nation will be safer. But 
you and I know our job is far from finished. 
Last week I sent new legislation to Congress 
to close the loopholes in our gun laws, raise 
the age of handgun ownership to 21, hold 
adults liable for keeping, recklessly keeping 
guns and ammunition within the reach of 
children, and asking for background checks 
for the purchase of explosives. 

Today I will send to Congress a new crime 
bill for the 2lst century, to advance our 
crime-fighting strategy in several respects 
and build on the successes of the 1994 crime 
act. We know what works, and we should 
make certain that those efforts continue and 
are expanded. 

We know, 


too, that crime is still too high 
in too many communities. And the next stage 
of our crime-fighting strategy must focus 
with renewed intensity on the high crime 
areas, to break the cycle of violence on our 


meanest streets. Finally, we know we face 
new threats as a result of the new tech- 
nologies of the information age. 

So here’s what the bill does. First, and 
most important, it expands the COPS pro- 
gram, helping communities to hire up to 
50,000 more police officers, especially those 
hardest hit by crime. It will help them hire 
local prosecutors who work much as commu- 
nity police officers do in the neighborhoods 
where they can make the biggest difference. 
The bill will also give 21st century tools to 
our police officers to fight the criminals who, 
themselves, increasingly use technology to 
commit crimes and to avoid capture. The bill 
will provide grants to help communities en- 
courage schools, faith-based groups, and citi- 
zens, themselves, in restoring peace to our 
neighborhood. School districts can use the 
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grants for preventive efforts that will reduce 
the likelihood of tragic violence. 

The second thing the bill will do is to help 
steer young people away from crime and 
gangs by strengthening antitruancy and men- 
toring programs, by cracking down on gang 
members who intimidate witnesses. 

Third, the bill will help to break the cycle 
of crime and drugs. Three out of four people 
in the criminal justice system have drug 
problems. If we treat those drug problems, 
we can cut the crime rate dramatically. The 
bill says to prisoners, “If you stay on drugs, 
you stay behind bars; to those on parole, if 
you want to keep your freedom, you must 
stay free of drugs.” 

Fourth, the crime bill will do more to pro- 
tect our most vulnerable citizens. It will pun- 
ish retirement rip-off artists, nursing home 
operators who abuse and neglect their resi- 
dents, telemarketers who prey on older 
Americans. It will toughen penalties for peo- 
ple who commit violent crimes in the pres- 
ence of children and reauthorize the Vio- 
lence Against Women Act. 

Finally, the crime bill will strengthen our 
efforts to combat international crime and ter- 
rorism. The threat of weapons of mass de- 
struction is real and increasing in an age of 
technological change and open borders. The 
bill will make it a Federal crime to possess 
the biological agents used in such weapons 
without a legitimate, peaceful purpose. 

This is the kind of comprehensive ap- 
proach that has brought crime down 6 years 
in a row now. It is the kind of tough but 
smart approach we need in the new century. 
I am pleased that so many Members of the 
Congress are committed to move this agenda 
forward this year. I thank the Democrats who 
have come out in support of the legislation, 
and I hope that, as in 1994, we will enjoy 
strong support from Republican Members 
who share our objectives. And I thank those 
who are here today. I look forward to work- 
ing with members of both parties to protect 
our families and to make our communities 
safe. 

Now, as you all know, this is Police Week, 
and you see a number of police officers be- 
hind me and out in the audience. It’s a week 
where we pay tribute to our Nation’s law en- 
forcement officers. Without their courage, 
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commitment, and ability to meet the chal- 
lenges of our time and to help keep our 
streets safe, life would be much more dif- 
ficult in America. 

It is fitting, therefore, that the next speaker 
is a young community police officer from the 
Wilmington, Delaware, Police Department, 
funded through our COPS program, who 
used to be, I might add, a fifth-grade teacher 
and who truly represents the changing face 
and the bright future of policing in America. 
Officer Jonathan Hall was a teacher when 
he decided to become a police officer, but 
he still finds time to be a mentor to at-risk 
young people. And he takes every chance he 
can to talk to children about how they can 
protect themselves from crime 

Ladies and gentlemen, please join me in 
welcoming a man who symbolizes what we 
have been working to bring to America for 
the last 6 years, Officer Jonathan Hall. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1:05 p.m. in the 
Rose Garden at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Mayor Anthony 
Washington, DC; Mayor Kurt Schmoke of Balti- 
more, MD; and Mayor Edward Rendell of Phila- 
delphia, PA. 


Remarks on the Secretary of the 
Treasury Transition 


May 12, 1999 


The President. Please be seated. I’d like 
to welcome all of you here today, especially 
the families of the people who are at the cen- 


ter of this announcement, and members of 


the Cabinet, Members of the Congress, Mr. 
Greenspan, ladies and gentlemen. 

For 642 years now, I have worked hard 
to build an economy that gives all of our peo- 
ple a chance to prosper ond to live out their 
dreams. When I took office in 1993, it was 
a time of record deficits, high unemploy- 
ment, decades of stagnant wages. It was clear 
then that we needed to make difficult and 
too long deferred choices. 

So we put in place a new economic strat- 
egy rooted in the realities of the emerging 


information age. By now, the elements of 


that strategy are tiresomely familiar to those 
of you who have been a part of this: fiscal 
discipline, investment in our people, ex- 
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panded trade. But the results are plain: over 
18 million new jobs; the lowest .unemploy- 
ment and inflation in three decades; the 
strongest economy in a generation, perhaps 
ever, ushered in by new technologies; the 
productive energies of the American people; 
and sensible policies. 

In 1992 I told the American people I 
would focus on the economy like a laser 
beam. The first step was to establish within 
the White House a National Economic 
Council, modeled on the National Security 
Council, and then to pick Bob Rubin to lead 
it. 

As the first Chair of the National Eco- 
nomic Council, Bob forged a true team and 
built an enduring and vital institution, now 
ably led by his successor, Gene Sperling. 

Four years ago, when Secretary Bentsen 
resigned, I appointed Bob to be Secretary 
of the Treasury. Alexander Hamilton, our 
first Treasury Secretary, insisted that the 
United States pay its debts and practice fiscal 
prudence. That then-controversial proposal 
gave the new Nation a chance to grow into 
the powerhouse it is today. Bob has been ac- 
claimed as the most effective Treasury Sec- 
retary since Alexander Hamilton, and I be- 
lieve that acclaim is well deserved. I thank 
again the Members of Congress who have 
come here, both Republicans and Demo- 
crats, in testament to that. 

He has upheld the highest traditions of the 
office. He has merged old-fashioned fiscal 
conservatism with new ideas to help all 
Americans benefit from the new economy 
and to maintain and enhance America’s lead- 
ership in the world economy. He understood 
the importance of fiscal discipline and the 
accountability and the impact that it would 
bring, not only low interest rates but also in- 
tangible economic confidence, both of which 
have brought us more jobs, more businesses, 
higher wages, lower mortgage rates, and a 
rising standard of living for all Americans. 

He cares very deeply about the impact of 
abstract economics on ordinary people. I can 
tell you that for all these years, he has always 
been one of the administration’s most power- 
ful advocate for the poor and for our cities, 
for the investments that we put into the em- 
powerment zones, for the earned-income tax 
credit, for the community development 
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banks and the Community Reinvestment 
Act, and for the new markets initiative that 
I was out promoting in Atlanta yesterday. He 
has also tried to help our friends abroad 
when they needed it, knowing that our 
friends and trading partners need to do well 
if America is to do well. 

We were reminiscing in the Oval Office 
just a moment ago about the night just before 
he was appointed Secretary of the Tre ~asury 
when we decided we had to give assistance 
to Mexico. At the time, I think 11 percent 
of the American people thought we were 
doing the right thing. But since then, I think 
almost always, the American people have 
concluded that Bob Rubin’s recommenda- 
tions have been the right thing for our coun- 
try. 

It’s no secret to all of you who know him 
that Bob has been pining for private life for 
a long time now, and I have been pleading 
for all that long time for him not to pine 
too much. But 2 weeks ago, he told me that 
he was ready to go. I will miss his cool head 
and steady hand, his sharp mind and his 
warm heart. I also want to put him on notice 
that I expect him to show up here regularly 
for the next 2 years until we’re done, for lots 
of free advice. 

I used to joke that Bob Rubin came to 
Washington to help me save the middle class, 
and he’d stayed so long that by the time he 
left he’d be one of them. [Laughte or) He just 
wants a little time to prove me wrong. 
[Laughter] But I thank him form the bottom 
of my heart for being a true patriot and a 
true friend. 

To carry forward our economic strategy, 
I will nominate Larry Summers to be the 
next Secretary of the Treasury. He is bril- 
liant, able, a critical part of our economic 
team during the entire life of this administra- 
tion, therefore, deeply knowledgeable and 
more than ready to help steer our Nation 
through the strong and sometimes turbulent 
currents of the new economy. 

Rarely has any individual been so well pre- 
pared to become Secretary of the Treasury. 
For the past 6 years he has been a senior 


official at Treasury, first Under Secretary of 


the Treasury for International Affairs, and 
then for 4 years as Deputy Secretary. He has 
always been Bob Rubin’s partner in many, 
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many ways, working with him to balance the 
budget, to strengthen Social Security, to re- 
form the IRS, to build a stronger economy 
at home and abroad. He has a close working 
relationship not only with Chairman Green- 
span but with key finance ministers and cen- 
tral bankers around the world. He has the 
rare ability to see the world that is taking 
shape and the skill to help to bring it into 
being. 

I will also nominate Stu Ejizenstat to be 
Deputy Secretary of the Treasury. I have 
known him now for well over 20 years, since 
he was President Carter's Domestic Policy 
Adviser. He has served our administration 
very well in several positions: Ambassador to 
the European Union, Under Secretary of 
Commerce for International Trade, and most 
recently Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 

Of all the people on this platform today, 
the person making the greatest sacrifice for 
the national interest is Secretary Madeleine 
Albright. And I appreciate her presence here 
and the absence of tears in losing a man as 
able as Stu Eizenstat. [Laughter] 

Stu has handled many of our Nation’s most 
difficult missions over the last 6 years, from 
our successful efforts to lift food and medi- 
cine sanctions on trading partners—or non- 
trading partners—to the struggle for justice 
and compensation on behalf of the victims 
of the Holocaust, an endeavor he will con- 
tinue. 

I would like to say a special word of thanks 
to him for all the many missions he has un- 
dertaken, but especially for the work he’s 
done in the Holocaust area. He has done it 
better, more energetically, more completely, 
and with greater sensitivity for all the ele- 
ments involved than I think any other Amer- 
ican could have. And not just Jewish-Ameri- 
cans and other survivors and family members 
of survivors of the Holocaust around the 
world, but all Americans should be grateful 
for this unique contribution he has made to 
making the American dream real. 

With his legendary grasp of policy and the 
art of practical government, his long experi- 
ence, his stamina, and his steady judgment, 
he will be a vital, full member of our eco- 
nomic team. 
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Our economy continues on its remarkable 
path, but we must press forward with the 
strategy that has brought us thus far. We have 
a lot to do to strengthen Social Security and 
Medicare in the months ahead to maintain 
our fiscal discipline and begin to pay down 
this debt; to renew our public schools so that 
they can play the role that they must play 
in preparing all of our people to succeed in 
the economy we are working to build; and 
to bring economic opportunity where it is still 
not in sufficient supply in underinvested 
urban and rural areas in America. 

With a steady strategy and now, a strong 
economic team, I am confident we can enter 
the 21st century stronger than ever. But I 
would like to say that more than any other 
single citizen, Bob Rubin deserves the credit 
for building all the teams we've had with all 
the members, because he started with his 
National Economic Council. No one had 
ever made it work before. No one had ever 
made it really a priority to bring together all 
the strands and all the economic actors, to 
bring together the State Department and the 
Treasury Department and the Commerce 
Department and the Export-Import Bank 
and the Overseas Private Investment Cor- 
poration and a lot of other things most Amer- 
icans had never heard of. He brought it all 
together. He got us to work as a team. He 
worked for a consensus. He was always hon- 
est with me in presenting disagreements, and 
he built a spirit and a belief that we could 
actually make this economy what it ought to 
be for our people. That will be his enduring 
achievement, along with the fact that every- 
body believed as long as he was Secretary 
of the Treasury, nothing bad could happen. 

Ladies and gentlemen, Bob Rubin. 

Secretary Rubin. Thank you. 

The President. You're not used to this. 


[At this point, Treasury Secretary Robert E. 
Rubin, Treasury Secretary-Designate Law- 
rence H. Summers, and Deputy Treasury 
Secretary-Designate Stuart E. Eizenstat 
made brief remarks. | 


The President. Thank you very much, la- 
dies and gentlemen. Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 3:48 p.m. in the 
Rose Garden at the White House. 
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Memorandum on the Report to 
Congress Regarding Conditions in 
Burma and U.S. Policy Toward 
Burma 


May 12, 1999 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Report to the Congress Regarding 
Conditions in Burma and U.S. Policy Toward 
Burma 


Pursuant to the requirements set forth 
under the heading “Policy Toward Burma” 
in section 570(d) of the FY 1997 Foreign Op- 
erations Appropriations Act, as contained in 
the Omnibus Consolidated Appropriations 
Act (Public Law 104-208), a report is re- 
quired every 6 months following enactment 
concerning: 

1) progress toward democratization in 
Burma; 

2) progress on improving the quality of life 
of the Burmese people, including progress 
on market reforms, living standards, labor 
standards, use of forced labor in the tourist 
industry, and environmental quality; and 

3) progress made in developing a com- 
prehensive, multilateral strategy to bring de- 
mocracy to and improve human rights prac- 
tices and the quality of life in Burma, includ- 
ing the development of a dialogue between 
the State Peace and Development Council 
(SPDC) and democratic opposition groups in 
Burma. 

You are hereby authorized and directed to 
transmit the report fulfilling these require- 
ments to the appropriate committees of the 
Congress and to arrange for publication of 
this memorandum in the Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting a Report on Continued 
Operations of United States Forces 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina 


May 12, 1999 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Section 1203 of the Strom Thurmond Na- 
tional Defense Authorization Act For Fiscal 
Year 1999, Public Law 105-261 (the Act), 
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requires submission of a report to the Con- 
gress whenever the President submits a re- 
quest for funds for continued operations of 
U.S. forces in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

In connection with my Administration’s re- 
quest for funds for FY 2000, the attached 
report fulfills the requirements of section 
1203 of the Act. 

I want to emphasize again my continued 
commitment to close consultation with the 
Congress on political and military matters 
concerning Bosnia and Herzegovina. I look 
forward to continuing to work with the Con- 
gress in the months ahead as we work to es- 
tablish a lasting peace in the Balkans. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 12, 1999. 


Remarks at a Democratic Senatorial 
Campaign Committee Dinner 
May 12, 1999 


Thank you so much. Thank you. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I want to join those who have 
spoken before and thank everyone, from our 
entertainers to the caterers to the servers, 
everyone who made this wonderful evening 
possible. 

I want to thank Senator Torricelli for tak- 
ing on the leadership of the Democratic Sen- 
ate Campaign Committee. It is often a thank- 
less task; but we have to recruit good can- 
didates, and then they have to be able to get 
their message out. If it weren't for you, the 
second part couldn’t occur. I want to thank 
Senator Murray, who won a heroic battle for 
reelection in the last election season, when 
many people thought it would not happen, 
and she won and won big, and she deserved 
to. 

And I want to thank our leader, Tom 
Daschle. It is in no small measure because 
of the way he held our Democrats together 
and the way he spoke for and to ordinary 
Americans from his position in the Senate 
that we did so well in the last election, and 
we'll do even better in 2000. I am honored 
every day I get to work with him in our lead- 
ership effort. 

Now, you've all had a good time tonight, 
and the last thing you need is another long 
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speech. But I would like to try to emphasize 
something Senator Torricelli said and make 
a real point that I hope you can leave with. 

Tomorrow morning, when you're doing 
whatever else you're doing, if someone asks 
you why you were here tonight you — 
say, “W ‘ell, I wanted to hear the band,” 

“TI wanted to taste the food,” or, “I work for 
somebody that made me go”—[laughter|— 
or whatever else. I wall hope you could 
give a better answer. And I would hope | you 
could tell people why you believe it’s impor- 
tant that our party continue to do well and 
that we win more seats in the Senate until 
we win the majority back. 

You know, I'm gratified by what Senator 
Torricelli said about our record. I’m gratified 
that we've got the longest peacetime expan- 
sion in history and over 18 million new jobs 
and that millions of children are getting 
health insurance and 90 percent of our kids 
are immunized against serious diseases for 
the first time, and we've set aside more land 
in permanent protection than any adminis- 
tration, except those of Franklin and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. I’m gratified by all that 

But what you must understand is that even 
when we have been in the minority in the 
Congress, most of what has been achieved 
in this administration would not have been 
possible without the support of the Demo- 
crats in the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives. They deserve a full measure of 
credit for every good thing that has happened 
in the last 61 years. 

The second thing I want to say is, it’s very 
flattering, now that I can’t run for reelec tion 
anymore, for Senator Torricelli or someone 
else to say that I did a pretty good job leading 
our country. But what we did in 1993, as 
a result of the vote in 1992, was to bring 
back old values and to bring new ideas to 
the American people. And it was the com- 
bination of reaffirming our devotion to op- 
portunity for all, for responsibility from all 
citizens, for the idea of an American commu- 
nity in which every good person could be a 
part, and the new ideas to prove we could 
reduce the deficit and balance the budget 
and still double spending on education and 
the environment; to prove that we could im- 
prove the economy and improve the environ- 
ment at the same time; to prove that we 
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could value the individual and still say, “What 
brings us together across all the lines that 
divide us is more itnportant; our community 
is what makes us great;” to give entre- 
preneurs a chance to make a lot of money 
and the stock market a chance to grow and 
still say that we can’t rest until we've given 
every American community a chance to be 
a part of the American dream. It was those 
ideas that brought America back. And that’s 
why in the year 2000, when I will not be 
on the ballot, it will be as important as it 
has ever been for the Democrats to do better 
and better and better so that those ideas can 
be made real in the lives of every American 
citizen. 

We've got a lot on our plate this year and 
next year: saving Social Security and Medi- 
care; paying our debt down so we can keep 
interest rates down; continuing to strive for 
educational excellence and education oppor- 
tunity; many other things. But because of the 
traumas that we have been through in Amer- 
ica in the last few weeks and because of the 
conflict in Kosovo, I would like to ask you 
to think about one thing as I close. 

And that is this: It is supremely ironic, par- 
ticularly for all these young people here, that 
when we dream about the 21st century, we 
dream about a time when people of all ethnic 
and racial and religious configurations will be 
working together in our country and around 
the world. We dream about capitalizing on 
this fabulous explosion of technology. You 
can have pen-pals in Mongolia, in Cameroon, 
and wherever else. We think the world will 
be stronger and smaller and at our fingertips, 
and how wonderful it will be. 

And yet, the only real cloud looming over 
the world today is the oldest demon of 
human society, the weakness of people when 
together to fear and hate and harm those who 
are different from us, by race or ethnicity 
or religion or in some other way. 

Now, what we have to do is to say to our- 
selves, we will be purged of that. That’s why 
it’s important that we pass this hate crimes 
legislation. That’s why it’s important that we 
pass the employment and nondiscrimination 
act. That’s why it’s important that we move 
in Washington to take sensible steps to pro- 


tect all our children from the dangers of 


guns. I’m very disappointed that the Senate 
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today did not vote to have background checks 
at these gun shows, like the people of Florida 
voted to do it. That’s part of our community. 

In a world in which America is so blessed 
with so much wealth and so much power, 
it is very easy for others to resent us and 
to mistake our motives, as we have seen in 
recent days. If we want to be in a position 
to stand up against ethnic cleansing, against 
genocide, against bigotry abroad, we must be 
good at home. We must reaffirm the funda- 
mental value of community to the Demo- 
cratic Party and the American people. And 
we must acknowledge that our own history 
has given us plenty of humility because of 
our history of slavery, and because we, too, 
are guilty of cleansing when the American 
people pushed the Native American tribes 
off their lands without adequate compensa- 
tion and without any concern for how they 
would govern themselves and make their way 
in life so long ago. And we are still living 
with the consequences of that. 

But I will close with this story to make 
this point. If this doesn’t make you proud 
to be an American, nothing will. Today, at 
the request of Senator Daschle and his col- 
leagues, Senator Johnson and _ Senator 
Conrad and Senator Dorgan from North Da- 
kota and Senator Baucus from Montana and 
Representative Pomeroy from North Dakota, 
I met with 19 tribal leaders from Native 
American tribes from the high plains of 
America. Even more than most other Native 
American tribes, they have struggled eco- 
nomically. They have not yet felt the wonder- 
ful rush of all this economic opportunity and 
this very low unemployment rate. Their edu- 
cational system still needs improvement. 
Their health care needs advances. And I met 
with them and listened to them. 

But at the end of the presentations, the 
person who was their spokesperson stood up 
and he said, “Mr. President, we have seen 
America’s long journey, and we have been 
a part of it, from the unfortunate beginnings 
of our relationship to where we are today, 
meeting with the President. And today we 
signed a proclamation, all of us tribal leaders, 
supporting the United States’ stand against 
ethnic cleansing and the murder of innocents 
in Kosovo, and I want you to know that.” 
And then—[applause]—oh, it gets better. 
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And then another man stood up and he 
said, “Mr. President”—another tribal lead- 
er—he said, “I have two uncles, one was on 
the beach at Normandy in World War II, 
the other was the first Native American fight- 
er pilot in American military history. My 
great-great-grandfather was slaughtered by 
the 7th Calvary at Wounded Knee. And I 
only have one son. But I have seen America’s 
journey, and I would gladly have my son go 
fight to protect the Kosovar Albanian Mus- 
lims from the fate that we should never see 
any people endure again.” 

Remember, look around the room tonight. 
It’s the America we want and the world we 
will work for. And I think you should have 
no doubt about which party is more likely 
to give you that future. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 8:08 p.m. in the 
Great Hall at the National Building Museum 


Memorandum on the Combined 


Federal Campaign of the National 
Capital Area 
May 12, 1999 


Memorandum for Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies 

Subject: 1999 Combined Federal Campaign 
of the National Capital Area 

I am delighted that Secretary of Health 
and Human Services Donna E. Shalala has 
agreed to serve as the Chair of the 1999 
Combined Federal Campaign of the National 

Capital Area. I ask you to enthusiastically 
support the CFC by personally chairing the 

campaign in your agency and appointing a 
top official as your vice chair. 

The Combined Federal C ampaign is an 
important way for Federal employees to sup- 
port thousands of worthy charities. Public 
servants not only contribute to the campaign 
but also assume leadership roles to ensure 
its success. 

Your personal support and enthusiasm will 
help positively influence thousands of em- 
ployees and will guarantee another successful 
campaign. 


William J. Clinton 


May 12 


/ Administration of William J. Clinton, 1999 
NoTE: This message was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on May 13. An original was 
not available for verification of the content of this 
memorandum 


Remarks on Departure for Fort 
McNair, Maryland, and an Exchange 
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Senate Action on Gun Control Legislation 


The President. Good morning. On Mon- 
day we brought parents and students, reli- 
gious leaders and educators, and representa- 
tives of the entertainment and gun industries 
to the White House to lay the groundwork 
for a national campaign to reduce youth vio- 
lence. 

We agreed that this was no time to point 
fingers or to pass the buck, but instead a time 
for everyone to take responsibility. Parents 
must take greater responsibility for their chil- 
dren’s actions and get more involved in their 
children’s lives. The entertainment industry 
must do its part. 

Even now, in the aftermath of Littleton, 
there are some in the entertainment industry 
who say there is nothing they can or should 
do. But that is w rong. Hundreds of studies 
show that the aggregate impact of sustained 
exposure to violence over the media to chil- 
dren, principally on television but also in the 
movies and now in video games, generally 
desensitize children to violence and its con- 
sequences, and therefore, make the more 
vulnerable children more violence-prone. 

The entertainment community is helping 
parents to limit children’s exposure to vio- 
lence. It should also not market indiscrimi- 
nate violence to children. If this is a job for 
all of society, the entertainment industry is 
very much a part of our society and must 
do its part. 

te the most courageous statement at 
the summit, however, came from representa- 
tives of the gun manufacturers. They vowed 
to be part of the solution, to work with us 
to pass sensible measures to keep guns out 
of the hands of criminals and children. 

One of the most important measures we 
agreed on was legislation to require back- 
ground checks at gun shows. In the past 5 
years, the Brady law has stopped more than 
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a quarter million felons, fugitives, and stalk- 
ers from buying handguns. But there’s a 
loophole in the law: tens of thousands of guns 
are sold every year at gun shows without any 
background check at all. 

Last night a narrow majority of the Senate 
voted to preserve the dangerous gun show 
loophole. For the life of me, I can’t figure 
out how they did it or why they passed up 
this chance to save lives. 

Just last November, over 70 percent of the 
voters in Florida, not generally 
as a liberal State, voted to close the gun show 
loophole. 

I ask the Senate to reconsider its decision. 
There is simply no excuse for letting crimi- 
nals get arms at gun shows they can’t get 
at gun stores. Today the Senate will have an- 
other chance to debate commonsense meas- 
ures that most gun makers and sportsmen 
and ordinary citizens would welcome. The 
American people are watching this debate. 
They care very much about the result. 

As we all saw Monday, the gun manufac- 
turing industry is re ~ady to make progress. 
The country is ready to make progress. The 
Congress should be ready to make progress. 
We can’t expect parents, young people, and 
the media to take responsibility if we in Gov- 
ernment aren't willing to do our part. 

Thank you very much. 


Funding for Kosovo 


Q. Mr. President, the Kosovo money bill— 
is it getting so loaded down that you may 
have to veto it? 

The President. Well, I believe that we’re 
actually making progress. I got a report from 
Mr. Podesta this morning, and I think there 
is some effort to trim down the bill some 
and to get it in position where I can sign 
it, and I hope it will be done quickly. We 
need the funds now, and we need the dem- 
onstration of support for the Kosovar refu- 
gees and for Macedonia and Albania now. 
It needs to be done as quickly 
And I’m, frankly, 
morning. 

Q. Do you think the American people un- 
derstand the war, Mr. President? Support for 
the war seems to be declining, according to 
national polls. 


as possible. 
yretty encouraged this 
/ 5 


thought of 


The President. | think they do understand 
it. I think they understand that it is over- 
whelmingly a humanitarian problem. I think 
they understand that there’s a great dif- 
ference between ethnic cleansing and mass 
slaughter and ethnic conflicts, which are so 
prevalent in other parts of the world. I think 
they understand that this is not something 
the United States is doing alone but with the 
strong involvement and leadership of our Eu- 
ropean allies. And I believe they understand 
that we have an interest in seeing peace and 
freedom in Europe. 

I think they are probably frustrated that 
it’s not already over, but I said in the begin- 
ning we have to be prepared to pay the price 
of time. And the most important thing is that 
our children will understand it years from 
now if we stand against ethnic cleansing and 
we can turn the world against it, and they 
will not forgive us years from now if we do 
not. 

Thank you. 

Q. Central American aid, Mr. President? 

Q. Are there offsets that you would ac- 
cept? 

Q. Will Yeltsin be impeached? What hap- 
pens if Yeltsin goes? 

Q. Central American aid— . 

The President. That is there, and I hope 


we get it. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:30 a.m. in the 
South Lawn at the White House. A portion of 
the exchange could not be verified because the 
tape was incomplete 


Remarks to the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States at Fort 
McNair 


May 13, 1999 


Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. 
Thank you, Commander Pouliot. Iam grate- 
ful to you and to Veterans of Foreign Wars 
for your support of America’s efforts in 
Kosovo. 

General Chilcoat, Secretary Albright, Sec- 
retary Cohen, Secretary West, National Se- 
curity Adviser Berger, Deputy Secretary 
Gober, General Shelton and the Joint Chiefs, 
and to the members of the military and mem- 
bers of the VFW who are here. I'd also like 
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to thank Congressman Engel and Congress- 
man Quinn for coming to be with us today. 

I am especially honored to be here with 
our veterans who have struggled for freedom 
in World War II and in the half-century 
since. Your service inspires us today, as we 
work with our Allies to reverse the systematic 
campaign of terror and to bring peace and 
freedom to Kosovo. To honor your sacrifices 
and fulfill the vision of a peaceful Europe, 
for which so many of the VFW members 
risked your lives, NATO’s mission, as the 
Commander said, must succeed. 

My meetings last week in Europe with 
Kosovar refugees, with Allied leaders, with 
Americans in uniform, strengthened my con- 
viction that we will succeed. With just 7 
months left in the 20th century, Kosovo is 
a crucial test: Can we strengthen a global 
community grounded in cooperation and tol- 
erance, rooted in common humanity? Or will 
repression and brutality, rooted in ethnic, ra- 
cial, and religious hatreds dominate the agen- 
da for the new century and the new millen- 
nium? 

The World War II veterans here fought 
in Europe and in the Pacific to prevent the 
world from being dominated by tyrants who 
used racial and religious hatred to strengthen 
their grip and to justify mass killing. 

President Roosevelt said in his final Inau- 
gural Address: “We have learned that we 
cannot live alone. We cannot live alone at 
peace. We have learned that our own well- 
being is dependent on the well-being of other 
nations far away. We have learned to be citi- 
zens of the world, members of the human 
community.” 

The sacrifices of American and Allied 
troops helped to end a nightmare, rescue 
freedom, and lay the groundwork for the 
modern world that has benefited all of us. 
In the long cold war years, our troops stood 
for freedom and against communism until 
the Berlin Wall fell and the Iron Curtain col- 
lapsed. 


Now, the nations of central Europe are 


free democracies. We've welcomed new 
members to NATO and formed security part- 
nerships with many other countries all across 
Europe’s east, including Russia and Ukraine. 
Both the European Union and NATO have 
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ledged to continue to embrace new mem- 
is 

Some have questioned the need for con- 
tinuing our security partnership with Europe 
at the end of the cold war. But in this age 
of growing international interdependence, 
America needs a strong and sana Europe 
more than ever as our partner for freedom 
and for economic progress and our partner 
against terrorism, the spread of weapons of 
mass destruction, and instability. 

The promise of a Europe undivided, 
democratic, and at peace, is at long last with- 
in reach. But we all know it is threatened 
by the ethnic and religious turmoil in south- 
eastern Europe, where most leaders are free- 
ly elected and committed to cooperation, 
both within and among their neighbors. 

Unfortunately, for more than 10 years 
now, President Milosevic has pursued a dif- 
ferent course for Serbia, and for much of the 
rest of the former Yugoslavia. Since the late 
1980’s he has acquired, retained, and sought 
to expand his power by inciting religious and 
ethnic hatred in the cause of Greater Serbia, 
by demonizing and dehumanizing people, es- 
pecially the Bosnian and Kosovar Muslims, 
whose history, culture, and very presence in 
the former Republic of Yugoslavia impedes 
that vision of a Greater Serbia. He unleashed 
wars in Bosnia and Croatia, creating 2 million 
refugees and leaving a quarter of a million 
people dead. A decade ago, he stripped 
Kosovo of its constitutional self-government 
and began harassing and oppressing its peo- 

le. He has also rejected brave calls among 
fits own Serb people for greater liberty 
Today, he uses repression and aie a 
home to stifle dissent and to conceal what 
he is doing in Kosovo. 

Though his ethnic cleansing is not the 
same as the ethnic extermination of the Hol- 
ocaust, the two are related, both vicious, pre- 
meditated, systematic oppression fueled by 
religious and ethnic hatred. This campaign 
to drive the Kosovars from their land and 
to, indeed, erase their very identity is an af- 
front to humanity and an attack not only on 
a people but on the dignity of all people. 

Even now, Mr. Milosevic is being inves- 
tigated by the International War Crimes Tri- 
bunal for alleged war crimes, including mass 
killing and ethnic cleansing. Until recently, 
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1.7 million ethnic Albanians, about the popu- 
lation of our State of Nebraska, lived in 
Kosovo among a total population of 2 million, 
the other being Serbs. 

The Kosovar Albanians are farmers and 
factory workers, lawyers and doctors, moth- 
ers, fathers, school children. They have 
worked to build better lives under increas- 


ingly difficult circumstances. Today, most of 


them are in camps in Albania, Macedonia, 
and elsewhere, nearly 900,000 refugees, 
some searching desperately for lost family 
members. Or they are trapped within Kosovo 
itself, perhaps 600,000 more of them, lacking 
shelter, short of food, afraid to go home. Or 
they are buried in mass graves dug by their 
executioners. 

I know we see these pictures of the refu- 
gees on television every night, and most peo- 
ple would like another story. But we must 
not get refugee fatigue. We must not forget 
the real victims of this tragedy. We must give 
them aid and hope. And we in the United 
States must make sure—must make sure— 
their stories are told. 

A Kosovar farmer told how Serb tanks 
drove into his village. Police lined up all the 
men, about 100 of them, by a stream and 
opened fire. The farmer was hit by a bullet 
in the shoulder. The weight of falling bodies 
all round him pulled him into the stream. 
The only way he could stay alive was to pre- 
tend to be dead. From a camp in Albania, 
he said, “My daughter tells me, ‘Father, 
sleep. Why don’t you sleep?’ But I can’t. All 
those dead bodies on top of mine.” 

Another refugee told of trying to return 
to his village in Kosovo's capital, Pristina. 
“On my way,” he said, “I met one of my 
relatives. He told me not to go back because 
there were snipers on the balconies. Minutes 
after I left, the man was killed. I found him. 
Back in Pristina no one could go out, because 
of the Serb policemen in the streets. It was 
terrible to see our children, they were so 
hungry. Finally, I tried to go shopping. Four 
armed men jumped out and said, ‘We're 
going to kill you if you don’t get out of here.’ 
My daughters were crying day and night. We 
were hearing stories about rape. They 
begged me, ‘Please get us out of there.’ So 
we joined thousands of people going through 
the streets at night toward the train station. 
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In the train wagons, police were tearing up 
passports, taking money, taking jewelry.” 

Another refugee reported, “The Serbs sur- 
rounded us. They killed four children be- 
cause their families did not have money to 
give to the police. They killed them with 
knives, not guns.” 

Another recalled, “The police came early 
in the morning. They executed almost a hun- 
dred people. They killed them all, women 
and children. They set a fire and threw the 
bodies in.” 

A pregnant woman watched Serb forces 
shoot her brother in the stomach. She said, 
“My father asked for someone to help this 
boy, but the answer he got was a beating. 
The Serbs told my brother to put his hands 
up, and then they shot him 10 times. I saw 
this. I saw my brother die.” 

Serb forces, their faces often concealed by 
masks, as they were before in Bosnia, have 
rounded up Kosovar women and repeatedly 
raped them. They have said to children, “Go 
into the woods and die of hunger.” 

Last week in Germany I met with a couple 
of dozen of these refugees, and I asked them 
all, in turn, to speak about their experience. 
A young man—I’d say 15 or 16 years old— 
stood up and struggled to talk. Finally, he 
just sat down and said, “Kosovo, I cannot talk 
about Kosovo.” 

Nine of every 10 Kosovar Albanians now 
has been driven from their homes, thousands 
murdered, at least 100,000 missing, many 
young men led away in front of their families; 
over 500 cities, towns and villages torched. 
All this has been carried out, you must un- 
derstand, according to a plan carefully de- 
signed months earlier in Belgrade. Serb offi- 
cials pre-positioned forces, tanks, and fuel 
and mapped out the sequence of attack: what 
were the soldiers going to do; what were the 
paramilitary people going to do; what were 
the police going to do. 

Town after town has seen the same brutal 
procedures: Serb forces taking valuables and 
identity papers, seizing or executing civilians, 
destroying property records, bulldozing and 
burning homes, mocking the fleeing. 

We and our Allies, with Russia, have 
worked hard for a just peace. Just last fall, 
Mr. Milosevic agreed under pressure to halt 
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the previous assault on Kosovo, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of Kosovars were able to 
return home. But soon, he broke his commit- 
ment and renewed violence. 

In February and March, again we pressed 
for peace, and the Kosovar Albanian leaders 
accepted a comprehensive plan, including 
the disarming of their insurgent forces, 
though it did not give them all they wanted. 
But instead of joining the peace, Mr. 
Milosevic already massed some 
40,000 troops in and around Kosovo, un- 
leashed his forces to intensify their atrocities 
and complete his brutal scheme 

Now, from the outset of this conflict, we 
and our Allies have been very clear about 
what Belgrade must do to end it. The central 
imperative is this: The Kosovars must be able 
to return home and live in safety. For this 
to happen, the Serb forces must leave; partial 
withdrawals can only mean continued civil 
war with the Kosovar insurgents. There must 
also be an international security force with 
NATO at its core. Without that force, after 
all they've been through, the Kosovars simply 
won't go home. Their requirements are nei- 
ther arbitrary nor overreaching. These things 
we have said are simply what is necessary 
to make peace work. 

There are those who say Europe and its 
North American allies have no business inter- 
vening in the ethnic conflicts of the Balkans. 
They are the inevitable result, these conflicts, 
according to some, of centuries-old animos- 
ities which were unleashed by the end of the 
cold war restraints in Yugoslavia and else- 
where. I, myself, have been guilty of saying 
that on an occasion or two, and I regret it 
now more than I can say. For I have spent 
a great deal of time in these last 6 years read- 
ing the real history of the Balkans. And the 
truth is that a lot of what passes for common 
wisdom in this area is a gross oversimplifica- 
tion and misreading of history 

The truth is that for centuries these people 
have lived together in the Balkans and south- 
eastern Europe with greater or lesser degree 
of tension but often without anything ap- 
proaching the intolerable conditions and con- 
flicts that exist today. And we do no favors 
to ourselves or to the rest of the world when 


] 
naving 


we justify looking away from this kind of 


slaughter by oversimplifying and conven- 
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iently, in our own way, demonizing the whole 
Balkans by saying that these people are sim- 
ply incapable of civilized behavior with one 
another. 

Second, there is—people say Okay 
maybe it’s not inevitable, but look, there are 
a lot of ethnic problems in the world. Russia 
has dealt with Chechnya, and you've got 
Abkhazia and Ossetia on the borders of Rus- 
sia. And you've got all these ethnic problems 
everywhere, and religious problems. That's 
what the Middle East is about. You’ve got 
Northern Ireland. You’ve got the horrible, 
horrible genocide in Rwanda. You’ve got the 
war, now, between Eritrea and Ethiopia.” 
They say, “Oh, we've got all these problems, 


and, therefore, why do you care about this?’ 


I say to them, there is a huge difference 
between people who can’t resolve their prob- 
lems peacefully and fight about it and people 
who resort to systematic ethnic cleansing and 
slaughter of people because of their religious 
or ethnic background. There is a difference 
There is a difference. 

And that is the difference that NATO— 
that our Allies have tried to recognize and 
act on. I believe that is what we saw in Bosniz 
and Kosovo. I think the only thing we have 
seen that really rivals that, rooted in ethnic 
or religious destruction, in this decade is 
what happened in Rwanda. And I regret very 
much that the world community was not or- 
ganized and able to act quickly there as well 

Bringing the Kosovars home is a moral 
issue, but it is a very practical, strategic issue 
In a world where the future will be threat- 
ened by the growth of terrorist groups, the 
easy spread of weapons of mass destruction, 
the use of technology including the Internet, 
for people to learn how to make bombs and 
wreck countries, this is also a significant secu- 
rity issue. Particularly because of Kosovo's lo- 
cation, it is just as much a security issue for 
us as ending the war in Bosnia was. 

Though we are working hard with the 
international community to sustain them, a 
million or more permanent Kosovar refugees 
could destabilize Albania, Macedonia, the 
wider region, become a fertile ground for 
radicalism and vengeance that would con- 
sume southeastern Europe. And if Europe 
were overwhelmed with that, you know we 
would have to then come in and help them. 
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Far better for us all to work together, to be 
firm, to be resolute, to be determined to re- 
solve this now. 

If the European community and its Amer- 
ican and Canadian allies were to turn away 
from and, therefore, reward ethnic cleansing 
in the Balkans, all we would do is to create 
for ourselves an environment where this sort 
of practice was sanctioned by other people 
who found it convenient to build their own 
political power, and therefore, we would be 
creating a world of trouble for Europe and 
for the United States in the years ahead. 

I'd just like to make one more point about 
this, in terms of the history of the Balkans. 
As long as people have existed there have 
been problems among people who were dif- 
ferent from one another, and there probably 
always will be. But you do not have system- 
atic slaughter and an effort to eradicate the 
religion, the culture, the heritage, the very 
record of presence of the people in any area 
unless some politician thinks it is in his inter- 
est to foment that sort of hatred. That’s how 
these things happen. People with organized 
political and military power decide it is in 


their interest that they get something out of 


convincing the people they control or they 
influence to go kill other people and uproot 
them and dehumanize them. 

I don’t believe that the Serb people in 
their souls are better—I mean, any 
worse—than we are. Do you? Do you believe 
when a little baby is born into a certain ethnic 
or racial group that somehow they have some 
poison in there that has to, at some point 
when they grow up, turn into some vast flame 
of destruction? Congressman Engel has got 
more Albanians than any Congressman in the 
country in his district. Congressman Quinn’s 
been involved in the peace process in Ire- 
land. You think there’s something about the 
Catholic and Protestant Irish kids that sort 
of genetically predisposes them to—you 
know better than that, because we’re about 
to make peace there, I hope—getting closer. 

Political leaders do this kind of thing. 
Think the Germans would have perpetrated 
the Holocaust on their own without Hitler? 
Was there something in the history of the 
German race that made them do this? No. 

We've got to get straight about this. This 
is something political leaders do. And if peo- 


any 
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ple make decisions to do these kinds of 
things, other people can make decisions to 
stop them. And if the resources are properly 
arrayed, it can be done. And that is exactly 
what we intend to do. 

Now, last week, despite our ‘differences 
over the NATO action in Kosovo, Russia 
joined us, through the G-S foreign ministers, 
in affirming our basic condition for ending 
the conflict, in affirming that the mass expul- 
sion of the Kosovars cannot stand. We and 
Russia agreed that the international force 
ideally should be endorsed by the United Na- 
tions, as it was in Bosnia. And we do want 
Russian forces, along with those of other na- 
tions, to participate, because a Russian pres- 
ence will help to reassure the Serbs who live 
in Kosovo, and they will need some protec- 
tion, too, after all that has occurred. 

NATO and forces have served 
well side-by-side in Bosnia, with forces from 
many other countries. And with all the dif- 


Russian 


ficulties, the tensions, the dark memories 
that still exist in Bosnia, the Serbs, the Mus- 
lims, and the Croats are still at peace and 
still working together. Nobody claims that we 
can make everyone love each other over- 
night. That is not required. But what is re- 
quired are basic norms of civilized conduct. 

Until Serbia accepts these conditions, we 
will continue to grind down its war machine 
Today our Allied air campaign is striking at 
strategic targets in Serbia and directly at Serb 
forces in Kosovo, making it harder for them 
to obtain supplies, protect themselves, and 
attack the ethnic Albanians who are still 
there. NATO actions will not stop until the 
conditions I have described for peace are 
met 

Last week I had a chance to meet with 
our troops in Europe, those who are flying 
the missions, and those who are organizing 


oa 


and leading our humanitarian assistance ef- 

fort. I can tell you that you and all Americans 
7 » r 

can be very, very proud of them. They are 


. . . re 
standing up for what is right. They are per- 


forming with great skill and courage and 
sense of purpose. And in their attempts to 
avoid civilian casualties, they are sometimes 
risking their own lives. The wing commander 
at Spangdahlem Air Force Base in Germany 
told me, and | quote “Sir, our team wants 
to stay with this mission until it’s finished.’ 
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I am very grateful to these men and 
are worthy successors to those 


this 


women They 


of you in 1udience who are veterans 
today 

Of course, we regret any casualties that 
are accidental including those at the Chinese 
Embassy But let me be clear agaln: These 
ire accidents They are inadvertent tragedies 
of conflict. We have worked very hard to 
avoid them. I’m telling you, I talked to pilots 
who told me that they had been fired at with 
mobile weapons from people in the middle 
of highly populated villages, and they turned 
away rather than answer fire because they 
did not want to risk killing innocent civilians. 

That is not our policy But those of you 


who wear the uniform of our country and 
the many other countries represented here 
in this room today and those of you who are 
veterans know that it is simply not possible 
to avoid casualties of noncombatants in this 
sort of encounter. We are working hard. And 
I think it is truly remarkable—I would ask 
the world to note that we have now flown 
over 19,000 sorties, thousands and thousands 
of bombs have been dropped, and there have 
been very few incidents of this kind. I know 
that you know how many there have been 
because Mr. Milosevic makes sure that the 
media has access to them. 

I grieve for the loss of the innocent Chi- 
nese and for their families. I grieve for the 
loss of the innocent Serbian civilians and 
their families. I grieve for the loss of the in- 
nocent Kosovars who were put into a military 
vehicle that our people thought was a military 
vehicle, and they've often been used as 
shields 


But I ask you to remember the stories | 


told you earlier. There are thousands of peo- 
ple that have been killed systematically by 
the Serb forces. There are 100,000 people 
who are still missing. We must remember 


who the real victims are here and why this 
started. 

It is no accident that Mr. Milosevic has 
not allowed the international media to see 
Kosovo. 
There is no picture reflecting the story that 
one refugee told of 15 men being tied to- 
gether and set on fire while they were alive. 
No, there are no pictures of that. But we 
have enough of those stories to know that 


the slaughter and destruction in 
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there is a systematic effort that has animated 
our actions, and we must not forget it. 

Now, Serbia faces a choice. Mr. Milosevic 
and his allies have dragged their people down 
a path of racial and religious hatred. This has 
resulted, again and again, in bloodshed, in 
loss of life, in loss of territory, and denial 
of the Serbs’ own freedom and, now, in an 
unwinnable conflict against the united inter- 
national community. But there is another 
path available, one where people of different 
backgrounds and religions work together, 
within and across national borders, where 
people stop redrawing borders and start 
drawing blueprints for a prosperous, multi- 
ethnic future. 

This is the path the other nations of south- 
eastern Europe have adopted. Day after day, 
they work to improve lives, to build a future 
in which the forces that pull people together 
are stronger than those that tear them apart. 
Albania and Bulgaria, as well as our NATO 
ally, Greece, have overcome historical dif- 
ferences to recognize the independence of 
the Former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia. 
Romania, Bulgaria, Macedonia, and others 
have deepened freedoms, promoted toler- 
ance, pursued difficult economic reforms. 
Slovenia has advanced democracy at home, 
and prosperity, stood for regional integration, 
increased security cooperation, with a center 
to defuse land mines left from the conflict 
in Bosnia. 

These nations are reaffirming that discord 
is not inevitable, that there is not some Bal- 
kan disease that has been there for centuries, 
always waiting to break out. They are drawing 
on a rich past where peoples of the region 
did, in fact, live together in peace. 

Now, we and our Allies have been helping 
to build that future, but we have to accelerate 
our efforts. We will work with the European 
Union, the World Bank, the IMF, and others 
to ease the immediate economic strains, to 
relieve debt burden, to speed reconstruction, 
to advance economic reforms and regional 
trade. We will promote political freedom and 
tolerance of minorities. 

At our NATO Summit last 
agreed to deepen our security engagement 
in the region, to adopt an ambitious program 
to help aspiring nations improve their can- 
didacies to join the NATO Alliance. They 


month we 
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have risked and sacrificed to support the 
military and humanitarian efforts. They de- 
serve our support 

Last Saturday ° was the anniversary of one 
of the greatest days in American history and 
in the history of freedom, V-E Day. Though 
America celebrated that dé ry in 1945, we did 
not pack up and go home. We stayed to pro- 
vide economic aid, to help to bolster democ- 
racy, to keep the peace and because our 
strength and resolve was important as Eu- 
rope rebuilt, learned to live together, faced 
new challenges together. 

The resources we devoted to the Marshall 
plan, to NATO, to other efforts, I think we 
would all agree have been an enormous bar- 
gain for our long-term prosperity and secu- 
rity here in the United States, just as the re- 
sources we are devoting here at this institu- 
tion to reaching out to people from other na- 
tions, to their officers, to their military, in 
a spirit of cooperation are an enormous bar- 


gain for the future security of the people of 


the United States. 

Now, that’s what I want to say in my last 
point here. War is expensive; peace is cheap- 
er. Prosperity is downright profits ible. We 
have to invest in the re sbuilding of this region. 
Southeastern Europe, after the cold war, was 
free but poor. As long as they are poor, they 
will offer a less compelling counterweight to 
the kind of ethnic exclusivity and oppression 
that Mr. Milosevic preaches. 

If you believe the Marshall plan worked 
and you believe war is to be avoided when- 
ever possible and you understand how expen- 
sive it is and how profitable prosperity is, how 
much we have gotten out of what we have 
done, then we have to work with our Euro- 
pean Allies to rebuild southeastern Europe 
and to give them an economic future that 
will pull them together. 

The European Union is prepared to take 
the lead role in southeastern Europe's devel- 
opment. Russia, Ukraine, other nations 
Europe’s east are building democracy; they 
want to be a part of this. 

We are trying to do this in other places 
in the world. What a great ally Japan has 
been for peace and prosperity and will be 
again as they work to overcome their eco- 
nomic difficulty. Despite our present prob- 
lems, I still believe we must remain com- 
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mitted to building a long-term strategic part- 
nership with China. 

We must work together with people where 
we can, as we prepare, always, to protect and 
defend our security if we must. But a better 
world and a better Europe are clearly in 
America’s interests. 

Serbia and the rest of the Balkans should 
be part of it. So I want to say this one more 
time: Our quarrel is not with the Serbian 
people. The United States has been deeply 
enriched by Serbian-Americans. Millions of 
Americans are now cheering for some Ser- 
bian-Americans as we watch the basketball 
play-offs every night on television. People of 
Serbian heritage are an important part of our 
society. We can never forget that the Serbs 
fought bravely with the Allies against Fascist 
aggression in World War II, that they suf- 
fered much, that Serbs, too, have been up- 
rooted from their homes and have suffered 
greatly in the conflicts of the past decade that 
Mr. Milosevic provoked. 

But the cycle of violence has to end. The 
children of the Balkans, all of them, deserve 
the chance to grow up without fear. Serbs 
simply must free themselves of the notion 
that their neighbors must be their enemies. 
The real enemy is a poisonous hatred un- 
leashed by a cynical leader, based on a dis- 
torted view of what constitutes real national 
greatness. 

The United States has become greater as 
ve have shed racism, as we have shed a sense 
of superiority, as we have become more com- 
mitted to working together across the lines 
that divide us, as we have found other ways 
to define meaning and purpose in life. And 
so has every other country that has embarked 
on that course. 

We stand ready, therefore, to embrace 
Serbia as a part of a new Europe if the people 
of Serbia are willing to invest and embrace 
that kind of future; if they are ready to build 
a Serbia, and a Yugoslavia, that is democratic 
and respects the rights and dignity of all peo- 
ple; if they are ready to join a world where 
people reach across the divide to find their 
common humanity and their prosperity. 

This is the right and the right 
course. It is not only the morally right thing 
for America; it is the right thing for our secu- 
rity interests over the long run. It is the vision 


vision 
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for which the veterans in this room struggled 


so valiantly, for which so many others have 
given their lives 

With your example to guide 
our Allies beside us, it 
And it is 


standing for 


us, and with 
is a vision that will 
prevail much worth 


very, very 


Thank you, and God bless you 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1l am 
hower Hall he referred to Thomas 
Pouliot, commander in chief, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars: and President Slobodan Milosevic of the 


Federal Repu iblic of Yugoslavia (Serbia and Mon- 
tenegro 


in Eisen- 
In his remarks, 


Statement on the Death of Meg 
Greenfield 
May 13, 1999 


Hillary and I were deeply saddened to 
learn of the death of Meg Greenfield. In her 
work for the Washington Post and News- 
week, Meg perfected the art of the news- 
paper invariably 
tightly reasoned, force fully stated, and dee ply 
felt. She 


column. Her essays were 
called on those of us who work in 
Government to pursue farsighted public pol- 
icy and bipartisan solutions. Her voice of elo- 
quence and reason will be sorely missed Our 
thoughts and prayers are with her family in 


their time of mourning 


Statement on Proposed Legislation 
To Assist Young People Leaving the 
Foster Care System 

May 13, 1999 


Hillary and I are pleased that Representa- 
tives Nancy richeand and Ben Cardin today 
introduced important le gisle ition to assist the 


ap proximate ly who 


20,000 young people 
system each 
year at age 18 without an adoptive family or 
other permanent family relationship. Today, 
Federal financial support for these young 
people ends just as they are making the crit- 
ical transition to independence. Without the 
emotional, social, and financial support that 
families provide, many of these youth are not 
adequately prepared for life on their own. 


leave our Nation’s foster care 
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I believe that we have a responsibility to 
ensure that these young people have the tools 
they need to make the most of their lives. 
That is why my budget request includes sig- 
nificant new investments to provide them 
with access to health care and help them to 
earn a high school diploma, further their 
education or vocational training, and learn 
daily living skills such as budgeting, career 
planning, and securing housing and employ- 
ment. Today, Representatives Johnson and 
Cardin have moved this issue forward. I am 
committed to working with them and other 
Members of Congress in the months ahead 
to enact meaningful and fiscally responsible 
legislation to enable these young people to 
live up to their God-given potential. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting a Report of the 
National Institute of Building 
Sciences 

May 13, 1999 


To the Congress of the United States 

In accordance with the requirements of 
section 809 of the Housing and C ommunity 
Development Act of 1974, as amended (12 
U.S.C. 1701j-2(j)), I transmit herewith the 
annual report of the National Institute of 
Building Sciences for fiscal year 1997. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 13, 1999 


Note: An original was not available for 


verification of the content of this message. 


Remarks at a “Conyers for 
Congress” Dinner 
May 13, 1999 


Thank you very much. Let me, first of all, 
thank Bob Johnson and the whole BET fam- 
ily for making us feel at home at this wonder- 
ful place tonight. And I want to thank Kenny 
Burrell and Donald Byrd and James Moody, 
and also I'd like to thank the musicians who 
were playing for us earlier. They were very, 
very good, and I enjoyed hearing them. 
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I want to say how much I I appre ciate the 
fact that so many of John Conyers’ colleagues 
are here from the Michigan delegation, from 
the Congressional Black Caucus, and the 


whole Congress would have showed up if 


they could have. And notwithstanding his 
claims of false advertising, he really is 70 
years old. [Laughter] 

Now, I say that in astonished admiration. 
He has a child who is 10 years younger than 
my daughter—{laughter|\—maybe more— 
and one of the most impressive young men 
I've ever met in my life. And thanks to 
Debbie Dingell, he went through the Detroit 
Auto Show with me, and he knew more about 
the cars than I did. [Laughter] 

Let me say to all of you, there are many 
things that I appreciate about John Conyers 
I appreciate the fact that he has supported 
my economic and social initiatives since I’ve 
been President. And thanks to his leadership, 
we have tried to do things that make sense— 
for our economy, to give everybody a chance 
to participate. We've tried to do things to 
help young people stay out of trouble, instead 
of just punishing people after they commit 
crimes. We’ve tried to do things that make 
sense to bring people together and to create 
more opportunity. And he’s had a big impact 
on that. 

appreciate the fact that in standing up 
for me last year, he stood up for the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. And I’m grateful 
to him. 

I am grateful for the fact that long before 
it was fashionable, he believed the United 
States ought to be on the side of human 
rights in South Africa, in Haiti, and through- 
out the world. So I am very grateful to be 
a friend of John Conyers. 

I am also hoping that if I hang around him 
long enough, I get to meet some more great 
musicians—|laughter|—I get another chance 
or two to play. I can’t tonight. I’ve got to 
work. And maybe I'll learn the secret of how 
to look young when I’m 70. People always 
ask me how old I am, and I say, “I’m the 
oldest 52-year-old man in America”—or 53, 
or however old I am—I can’t keep up with 
it. 

Let me say one other thing that’s very im- 
portant as I look around this crowd tonight— 
you know, our hearts have been heavy in the 
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United States over the loss of the children 
in Colorado. And our hearts have been bur- 
dened over the efforts that we are making 
in Kosovo. And I think about the world we 
would like to build for our children. I think 
about how jazz music brought people to- 
gether across racial lines, long before there 
was much of any other way to do it in Amer- 
ica, long before it was cool or noticed—I’m 
talking about in the twenties and thirties. Mr. 
Gregory, I’m glad to see you here—thank 
you. 

And I look around this crowd tonight and 
I think about—those of you who are here 
who are young, you imagine what you want 
your life to be like. And a lot of you, you 
know all about computers and the Internet 
and how to relate to people all around the 
world and go into these strange.chat rooms 
and talk to people in Mongolia or someplace. 
And we all want to believe it’s going to be 
great and wonderful and fascinating. And 
isn’t it interesting, after all our long journey, 
so that we could come here tonight, to- 
gether—a journey which John Conyers, a 
ing been in the Congress since 1964, had a 
lot to do with helping us make. 

But isn’t it interesting that we had in our 
own country, a horrible murder-suicide, 
which the young people involved said was 
perpetrated because they felt that they were 
part of a gang that was not respected by oth- 
ers, and they hated other people, partly for 
racial, partly for other reasons. And this is 
1999. And these kids were so far gone, that 
that’s what they said. And our hearts were 
broken by it. And all those brilliant young 
people—one African-American, the others 
not—had their whole future taken away be- 
cause these kids wanted to destroy and then 
to destroy themselves. 

And isn’t it interesting that that’s sort of 
against everything both that the whole his- 
tory of jazz but also the potential of America 
and the world represents. And then you look 
around the world today, and what’s the trou- 
ble? What’s the trouble in Northern Ireland, 
in the Middle East and Africa, in the Bal- 
kans—from Bosnia to Kosovo—-what’s the 
trouble? People can’t get along because of 
their racial, their ethnic, or their religious dif- 
ferences. 
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And so if we ought to think of one thing 
we can honor John Conyers for, thinking 
about what he stood for in South Africa, think 
about the record he stood for on civil rights 
at home, what he’s fought for on the Judiciary 
Committee—it ought to be the idea that 
America ought to be a good place and a safe 
place and a full place for all its children. 

Yesterday—I will tell you this story in clos- 
ing. I want to tell you a story. Yesterday, at 
the request of the Senators from North Da- 
kota and Senator Daschle and Senator Bau- 
cus, I had a fascinating meeting with 19 tribal 
chiefs from the 19 Indian tribes of the High 
Plains, the Northern High Plains in America. 
And all of you who don’t know about that 
part of the country need to know that not- 
withstanding all the things you read about 
how rich the Native Americans are because 
of their gambling enterprises today, the 
tribes that don’t have those gambling enter- 
and the tribes that are in the 
rural areas, a long way from economic activ- 
ity, are still the poorest people in America. 

And so these very dignified, fea pretty 
young tribal leaders, men and women, came 
in; we sat in a circle, according to their re- 
in the Roosevelt Room in the White 
House; and they spoke in their turn about 
the needs of their people. And then after 
they had done that, the person whom they 
had designated to be their spokesperson 
stood up in a very dignified way and said, 

“Mr. President, we 


prises poor, 


quest, 


have something to Say 
about our involvement in Kosovo. We know 
something about ethnic cleansing. We were 
removed from our lands, and some of the 
people who did it said that it was God’s will, 
which we hear in the Balkans. And we have 
seen America come a very long way. And we 
have signed this proclamation to tell you that 
we, the leaders of the first Americans, sup- 
port America’s policy to stand up against eth- 
nic cleansing and the murder of people be- 
cause of their religious and ethnic back- 
ground.” 

And then another man said, “I would like 
to be heard.” And this young man stood up 
with great dignity, and he had a beautiful 
silver Indian necklace on. And he said this— 
he said, “Mr. President, I had two uncles. 
One landed on the beaches at Normandy on 
D-Day; the other was the very first Native 
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American fighter pilot in the history of the 
American military. My great-great-grand- 
father was slaughtered by the 7th Cavalry at 
Wounded Knee.” He said, “I now have only 
one son. America has come a very long way 
from Wounded Knee, to the beaches at Nor- 
mandy, to the opportunity I have to be in 
the White House today. And I love my son 
more than anything, but if he needed to go 
and fight against ethnic cleansing and the 
brutality and the murdering of people be- 
cause of their race or their ethnicity or their 
religion, I would be proud for him to stand 
for the United States and for the humanity 
of man.” 

No one in the room could breathe, we 
were so moved by this man in his simple dig- 
nity, representing Americans who still don’t 
have a total, fair shot at educational and eco- 
nomic opportunities, who live in places that 
still don’t have adequate health care. But he 
told a story that needs to be told. 

So I say to you, you honor John Conyers 
tonight—the best way we can honor John 
Conyers is to si ly, we ‘ve got a pretty picture 
of the 2st ce ntury, and we've got an ugly 
picture of the 21st century that is eve ry last 
nightmare that has dogged human society 
since people came up out of the caves and 
first got together, and that is fear and hatred 
of people who are different from us. And 
we're better than that. And he’s helped us 
to be better than that. 
do better still. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


And we're going to 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:45 p.m. at the 
BET on Jazz Restaurant. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Robert L. Johnson, chairman and chief 
executive officer, BET Holdings, Inc.; musicians 
Kenny Burrell, Donald Byrd, and James Moody; 
Debbie Dingell, wife of Representative John Din- 
gell; and civil rights activist Dick Gregory 


Remarks on Departure for Seattle, 
Washington 
May 14, 1999 


Senate Action on Gun Control Legislation 

Good morning. It is now clear that the 
tragedy at Littleton has helped to create a 
broad national consensus that we must act 
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together to protect our children from vio- 
lence, including taking efforts to keep guns 
away from children and away from criminals 
The question is whether Congress will write 
that national consensus into law or block it 
Thus far, the Senate has not fully lived up 
to its responsibility. 

I am very pleased that on Wednesday a 
bipartisan mnajority in the Senate passed two 
important measures | proposed 2 weeks ago 
First, they agreed to ban the import of high- 
capacity ammunition clips that are used to 
evade the 1994 ban on assault weapons. Sec- 
ond, they agreed to ban juvenile possession 
of semi-automatic assault weapons and large- 
capacity magazines, weapons used—de- 
signed only for mayhem. There’s no good 
reason for a child to own an AK—47 or a 15 
round ammo clip. 

I applaud the Senate for taking these two 
steps. However, on Wednesday a narrow ma- 
jority squandered an important opportunity 
to close the gun show loophole through 
which tens of thousands of guns are sold each 
year without background checks. Yesterday 
I called on the Senate to reconsider that vote 
It makes no sense to let criminals continue 
to use legitimate gun shows as a convenience 
store for their weapons. 

Today the Senate will vote again 
measure purporting to address this issue. 
However, the new Senate Republican bill is 
still riddled with high-caliber loopholes. It 
won't stop criminals from buying guns at gun 


on a 


shows. At the same time, it will open up a 
new pawn shop loophole that lets convicted 
felons get guns at a local pawn shop. That’s 
actually worse than current law. 

I simply can’t believe the Senate will make 
the same mistake twice. So once again, I ask 
them to reject this phony proposal and to 
pass real legislation that requires the back- 


ground checks necessary to prevent criminals 


from buying guns at gun shows which they 
cannot buy at gun stores. This should be a 
moment for national unity. 

I was so pleased today to receive a letter 
from the major manufacturers _reit- 
erating their support for our efforts to pass 
real, enforceable, mandatory background 
checks at gun shows. They recognize that 
law-abiding citizens don’t need a gun show 
loophole, only criminals do. 


gun 
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For 6 years, we have made strong, steady 
progress against crime by elevating results 
over ideology. Today we have a chance to 
put aside partisanship, political divisions, and 
draw special interest power that has domi- 
nated our politics on this issue for too long. 
For the sake of our children, I hope the Sen- 
ate changes its mind and does the right thing. 
Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:45 a.m. in the 
South Portico at the White House 


Remarks in a Telephone 
Conversation With Americans at 
Camp Hope, Albania 

May 14, 1999 


Maj. Gen. William Hinton. Hello, Mr. 
President. This is General Bill Hinton from 
Camp Hope in Albania. 

The President. Hi, General Hinton. And 
are you there with Mr. Sykes? 

Maj. Gen. Hinton. Yes, Mr. Chris Sykes 
is here with me from CARE. 

The President. Well, first of all, I just 
wanted to call to applaud your efforts in 
building and managing Camp Hope. I think 
it’s a very important example of our commit- 
ment to give shelter and assistance to the ref- 
ugees until they can go home. And I’m very 
proud you were able to do it in such a short 
time. I know you had a lot of constraints find- 
ing the right site and getting the infrastruc- 
ture up. I think this will help us to get our 
NATO Allies to do more on other camps as 
well 

How are you doing with the rest of the 
work there? 

Maj. Gen. Hinton. Sir, the work is coming 
along very well. We’re progressing with the 
rest of the camp, and we hope to complete 
the camp for up to 20,000-——— 


At this point, the telephone connection was 
interrupted. | 


Maj. Gen. Hinton. ——hello, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Are you there? 

The President. Yes. 

Maj. Gen. Hinton. In any case, we hope 
to complete the rest of the camp by the first 
of June. 
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President. That's great. 


The Well, it’s 
good to talk to you again. I hope you will 
tell all the people in Joint Task Force Shining 
Hope that I'm very grateful for a job well 
done 

Maj. Gen. Hinton. Mr. Sykes is here, sir, 
and of course, he already has 400 refugees 
on board 

Chris Sykes. How are you, Mr. President? 

The President. I'm fine 

Mr. Sykes. Okay. It’s 


Exercise 


been a great 


The President. Well, I really appreciate 
the wav vou've worked with our military to 
organize and design the camp And I want 
to thank CARE and all the NGO’s that are 
working there 

Exactly how many are there now 


Mr. Sykes. We've got exactly 409 now 
1! 


2 


nd we'll be receiving another 500, which 


re in tl process of receiving as you 


speak 


The President. Well, that’s good news. I 
think it’s TOC yd for them— go ahead 
Mr. Sykes. 


} 


ahead on 


Yes—we're right 
should be able 
The initial 
influx has come in from Kukes, and we're 


moving 
} 
SC hedule, ana we 


, 
to speed up our rate or rece ption 
I t 


prepared for any influx from Macedonia, as 
well 

The President. Well, that’s great. I think 
we may have a little influx from Macedonia 
The situation there is not the best, and we’ve 
got a lot of pressure. So | hope we can really 
do a good job of getting as many people as 
possible there 

Mr. Sykes. Well, sir, we'll keep this camp 
going on schedule, and we're looking for sites 
tor two more camps rights now 

The President. That's great. I know they 
need all the help they can get. They've taken 
yt of folks, and I know a lot of them are 
1omes, but I think from here on out we're 


a rf 
in | 
going to have to have more camps and good 
ones 

Mr. Sykes. Yes, Sir. We've gota good con- 
tractor here helping to build these amps and 
we'll keep trying to find the right sites 

The President. Well, | appreciate it. | 
know it’s tough work, but you re doing some- 
thing really important And it will be tem- 


porary, but it may be a while. And so we've 
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got to do the best we can. And I'm very grate- 
ful to both of you 

Mr. Sykes. Thank you, sir. 

The President. Thank you, Chris, and 
thank you, General. It’s good to hear your 
voice. Take care 

Maj. Gen. Hinton. Thank you, thank you, 
Mr. President. 

The President. Bye-bye. 


NoTE: The teleconference began at 9:40 a.m. The 
President spoke from the Oval Office at the White 
House to Maj. Gen. William S. Hinton, Jr., USAF 
Commander, Joint Task Force Shining Hope and 
Chris Sykes camp manager, CARE, at the ( amp 
Hope refugee site, located 60 miles from the city 
ot Fier, Albania 


Statement on Senate Action on Gun 
Control Legislation 


May 14, 1999 


lam deeply disappointed that, by the nar- 
rowest of margins the Senate has refused to 
close the gun show loophole while creating 
other dangerous loopholes to our gun laws. 
If the Senate’s decision is left to stand, it will 
be easier for criminals to get guns and harder 
for law enforcement to do its job. Criminals 
will be able to get guns at gun shows and 
pawn shops, no questions asked, and Federal 
law enforcement won’t be able to ensure gun 
sellers’ complian e with laws or to trace fire- 
arms later used in crimes. If the Senate wants 
to do right by the American people, it will 
once again bring up the Lautenberg amend- 
ment, when all Members are present, and 
close the gun show loophole once and for 


all 
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May & 

In the morning, the President traveled 
from Austin, TX, to Oklahoma City, OK, 
where he toured the tornado damaged areas 
by helicopter. 

In the afternoon, the President took a 
walking tour of the tornado damage in Del 
Aire, a neighborhood in Del City, OK. Later, 
he returned to Washington, DC. 


May 10 

In the afternoon, the President met with 
President Fernando Cardoso of Brazil in the 
Oval Office to discuss global, regional, and 
other issues 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Stuart E. Weisberg to be a member 
of the Occupational Safety and Health Re- 
view Commission. 


May I1 

In the morning, the President met pri- 
vately with 15 corporate leaders in the Cabi- 
net Room to discuss the new markets initia- 
tive 

Later, the President traveled to Atlanta, 
GA, where he toured the Sweet Auburn Mar- 
ket. 

In the afternoon, the President returned 
to Washington, DC. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Don Christiansen and Robert Valen 
tine to serve as members of the Utah Rec- 
lamation Mitigation and Conservation Com- 
mission. 


May 12 

In the evening, the President met with 
tribal leaders in the Chief of Staffs office 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Jeffrey Rush, Jr., to be Inspector 
General at the Department of the Treasury. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Prudence Bushnell to be Ambas- 
sador to Guatemala. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Jack E. Hightower to be a member 
of the National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Ray Marshall as a member of the 
National Skill Standards Board. 
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The President declared a major disaster in 
Tennessee and ordered Federal aid to sup- 
plement State and local recovery efforts in 
the area struck by severe storms, tornadoes, 
and flooding on May 5 and continuing. 


May 13 
In the evening, the President -attended a 
Democratic National Committee (DNC) Jef- 
ferson Trust dessert reception at a private 
residence. 
The White House 


announced that the 


President will travel to Eulee, FL, on May 
25-30. . 

The President announced his intention to 
designate Edward B. Montgomery to serve 


as Acting Deputy Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Arthur L. Money to be Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Command, Control, 
Communications and Intelligence. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Jane Slate Siena to the J. William 
Fulbright Foreign Scholarship Board. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Parker Westbrook and Arva Parks 
McCabe as members of the Advisory Council 
on Historic Preservation. 


May 14 

In the morning, the President had a tele- 
phone conversation with President Jiang 
Zemin of China concerning the Chinese Em- 
bassy bombing in Belgrade 

Later, the President traveled to Seattle, 
WA, where he attended a DNC luncheon at 
the Rainier Club. 

In the late afternoon, the President trav- 
eled to Palo Alto, CA, where he attended 
a DNC dinner at a private residence. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Kevin Gover as a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the American Folklife 
Center. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Karen Lau Sullivan as U.S. Rep- 
resentative to the Pacific Community. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
elgn Service « tticers 





Submitted May 10 


M Mic hael Einik, 
of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Former Yugoslav Republic of Mac- 


edonia 


Mark Wylea Erwin, 

of North Carolina, to be 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of 


tius 


Ambassador Ex- 


America to the Republic of Mauri- 
and to serve concurrently and without 
additional compensation as Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Federal Islamic Re- 
public of the Comoros and as Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 


United States of America to the Republic of 


Seychelles 


( ‘hristopher E. Goldthwait, 

of Florida, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Career Minister, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary ol the United States of America 
to the Republic of Chad 


Edward E. Kaufman, 

of Delaware, to be a member of the Broad- 
casting Board of Governors for a term expir- 
ing August 13, 2000 reappointment 


Larry ¢ 


of Texas, a career member of the Senior For- 


Napper, 


eign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, for 


the rank of Ambassador during his tenure of 


service as Coordinator of the Support for 


Administration of William ]. Clinton, 1999 


East European Democracy (SEED) Pro- 


gram, vice Ralph R. Johnson. 


Donald Lee Pressley, 

of Virginia, to be an Assistant Administrator 
of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, vice Thomas A. Dine, resigned. 


Submitted May 12 


Joseph Limprecht, 

of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Counselor, to be 
Ambassador, Extraordinary and _  Pileni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Albania. 
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